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Reflections on the Value of Tartar Emetic for the 
Treatment of Trypanosomiases 


by 
H. E. HORNBY 


In August, 1913, a herd of 600 grade cattle en route to Southern 
Rhodesia passed through a thick ty belt near Serenje in Northern 
Rhodesia, and sustained prompt and heavy losses. Three months 
later | examined the 450 survivors. Of these, 50 presented the 
appearance typical of fly-struck animals; they were emaciated and 
weak ; they had harsh coats showing some depilation, pale mucous 
membranes, accelerated pulse and thin blood. I examined the 
blood of halt a dozen ot the worst, but only in one smear did 
| find trypanosomes (7. congolense). Their appearance was in 
that of the remainder of the herd, and | 
believe that all or nearly all were genuinely fly-struck. I gave each 
animal a single injection of tartar emetic, yet subsequently more 
than 40 recovered so completely that, six months later, they were 
allowed to cross the Zambesi river as healthy cattle. This was 
my first experience of the use of tartar emetic as a remedy for 
trypanosomiases. 

In April and May, 1941, at Mpwapwa, Tanganyika Territory, I 
supervised the giving of a course of five weekly injections of tartar 
emetic to 14 native oxen, each of which before treatment showed 
T. congolense in its blood. Two others of the group died during 
treatment, after the second and fourth injection respectively. 
Every one of the 14 relapsed within a month. This was my last 
practical experience of the use of tartar emetic in trypanosomiases. 

Between these extremes of dates and results I took a hand in 
treating many hundreds of fly-struck animals with the same drug, 
and as it is probable that the time when tartar emetic will no 
longer be used against trypanosomiases is still some way off, it may 
be of interest if I sum up my impressions of this form of therapy. 
But first let us compare the two lots of cattle referred to above, 
and see if there is any obvious reason why excellent results in 
one and bad results in the other might have been foreseen when 
both were treated with the same drug. 

The first lot presented good reasons for hopeful prognosis, in 
that most of them were on the way to spontaneous recovery. 
Although the percentage of such recoveries varies very much, never- 
theless the chance that an ox infected as the result of a brief 
exposure to tsetses will recover spontaneously is not small. In areas 
where there has been some measure of contact between native herds 
and tsetses for decades, so that natural selection has already played 
a part, the infected animal has more than an even chance of 
spontaneous recovery provided it is well fed and has easy access 
to water. The herd that I treated in Northern Rhodesia was not 
one of these: it came from a European-owned fly-free ranch at 
Fort Jameson. Moreover the time of the year when the animals 
were struck did not permit of good feeding from the veld that 
supplied their sole food until I saw them in November, at the 
beginning of the rains, when the veld was rapidly improving. 
One hundred and fifty out of the 200 that were fiy-struck had 
died, but most of the survivors no Tonger showed trypanosomes in 
their blood. 

It may not be widely realised that T. congolense disease differs 
from most other trypanosomiases in that it is essentially an anaemia, 
and that the parasites are not only confined to the blood vessels, 
but are concentrated in capillaries. Consequently the development 
of the syndrome is always accompanied by the presence of parasites 
demonstrable in appropriate blood smears. As a corollary, when 
the parasites are no longer demonstrable, the animal is op the 
way to recovery provided the damage done while the trypanosomes 
were still actively pathogenic is not irremediable. It does not 
follow, however, that recovery cannot take place until the trv- 
panosomes do disappear, for a state of premunition whereby the 
parasites persist but lose their pathogenicity may quickly follow 
the illness. The point is that the 50 animals were in-an excellent 
state for treatment: the crisis had passed or was passing, and 
the drug, even a single injection, could tip the balance in favour 
of complete recovery. 

There is another point that requires to be touched on here. 
It appears almost certain that the curative action of tartar emetic 
depends on its direct action on the parasites. But potent as this 
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is, there is always a residue of trypanosomes, or at any rate of 
T. congolense, when this is the infecting agent, which escape 
contact with the destructive antimony oxide ions during the very 
short sojourn of these in the circulation. There is reason tor 
belief that these 7. congolense which escape are in closed capil- 
laries. Hence permanent, or sterilising, cure can only be effected 
with the aid of natural antibodies from which there is no escape 
by the trypanosomes. These antibodies start to be turned out by 
the body soon after the onset’ of infection, and if during their 
full develgpment the parasites are kept in low concentration by 
repeated doses of antimony, it is the antibodies which in the end 
complete the sterilising process. Realisation of this is necessary if 
treatment is to be rational: one then understands why best results 
are achieved by the dose of tartar emetic that is just sufficiently 
large to destroy all parasites accessible to the circulating antimony 
oxide ions ; any larger dose is merely more toxic to tissues without 
being more parasiticidal. One gramme of tartar emetic for an 
average adult native ox is near the correct dose. 

So far there has been no mention by name of any other try- 
panosome than T. congolense. This is because in Northern 
Rhodesia, 7. congolense is the commonest and most pathogenic of 
the trypanosomes affecting cattle. Ot the other two species, 
T. brucei rarely causes serious bovine disease, while T. vivax, 
although neither rare nor of low pathogenicity, is more easily 
dealt with than T. congolense. Many animals die from T. vivax 
infection before or during a course of treatment, but very seldom 
do animals which have received a full course of five or more 
injections of tartar emetic relapse. It is difficult to understand 
this, because T. vivax, like T. bruce?, is distributed widely in many 
tissues and, therefore, would appear to be even less accessibl¢ to 
the direct action of a drug than one that has only closed capil- 
laries as a refuge. It is the case, however, that one expects 
recovery when a T. vivax-infected animal is treated properly with 
tartar emetic. 

We have, then, no difficulty in understanding the success that 
attended my first experience of treating fly-struck cattle. The 
reason for the complete failure of my last experience with tartar 
emetic is by no means so clear. I must first explain what these 
animals had been doing. . 

During the recent Great War, Tanganyika sent large numbers 
of cattle to Nairobi, in Kenya, to help meet military demands for 
meat. The animals were drawn from all over the Territory, in- 
cluding the southern areas, which meant that many had to travel 
much more than 500 miles on foot before being slaughtered. You 
cannot go this distance in East Africa without contacting a fly 
belt somewhere, and in 1941, when I was a Food Controller, the 
Director of, Veterinary Services authorised me to use his depart-. 
mental organisation for testing the protective value of a single 
injection of tartar emetic given to travelling cattle soon after these 
emerged from a fly belt and, if practicable, before trypanosomes 
appeared in their blood. One of his veterinary officers arranged 
for the purchase of a number of oxen in remote cattle areas of the 
southern parts of Tanganyika Territory, for their injection with 
tartar emetic, and for their conduct to Mpwapwa, the Headquarters 
of the Veterinary Department. 

On March 19th, 1941, 51 of these animals arrived. All of them 
had been through a wide fly belt and soon after emergence been 
given a single injection of tartar emetic. This was about a fort- 
night before they reached Mpwapwa. On arrival, blood snfears 
were taken, and as several showed T. congolense I thought it would 
be as well to give the lot a minimal course of three injections of 
tartar emetic and then see whether all or most were fit to set out 
on the next stage of the 500-mile journey they still had to go. 
They received these injections on March 21st, March 28th and 
April 4th. 

On April 25th blood smears were again examined, and I was dis- 
appointed to find no fewer than 24 were positive for T. congolense. 
About this time some colleagues and I were investigating the 
trypanocidal action of a then new phenanthridinium compound, 
and we took eight of the 24 for experiments with this. drug, but 
I arranged that the other 16 should have a full five weeks’ course 
of tartar emetic. The injections were given on April 26th, May 
2nd, May 9th, May 15th and May 23rd. Two died during this 
time: one from tartar emetic poisoning and one from cachexia due 
to combined trypanosomiasis and strongylosis. Smears of the 14 
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survivors, taken at weekly intervals, revealed trypanosomes in nine 
as early as June 5th, a fortnight after the last injection ; in another 
three, the 1vllowing week, and in the remaining two, a week after 
that. These animals were subsequently used for experiments with 
phenanthridinium compound; and most of them were treated 
successfully. 

I have rarely had such a bad result from tartar emetic therapy, 
and I cannot altogether account for it. The animals were trom 
four different areas and they were all naturally infected, so there 
were several strains of host and parasite. They were not struck 
at just the same time, and the single injection given while they 
were travelling varied with different animals from a day or two to 
a fortnight or so after infection. It is extremely cantthely that this 
broken treatment of a single injection that permitted relapse, fol- 
lowed by three injections permitting further relapse, should have 
»roduced tartar emetic fastness, for it is extremely difficult or even 
impossible to produce a strain of trypanosome resistant to tartar 
emetic by the ordinary direct method of administering subcurative 
doses of this drug. A more plausible hypothes:s is that, in 
opposition to the success attendant on treating old-stafding cases 
rich in specific antibodies, the early injection of tartar emetic soon 
after infection, followed only a fortnight later by a course of three 
further injections, had inhibited the development of antibodies 
without the help of which, as has been said, the direct action ot 
tartar emetic alone is‘ insufficient to effect complete cure. In this 
connection it may be worth noting that the morning after the 
herd arrived at Mpwapwa a number were temperatured to see it 
this would indicate which animals were infected. No such indica- 
tion was given: the average temperature of five of which the blood 
smears were positive was 101-0, whereas that of nine without 
demonstrable parasites was 100°8. This absence of febrile re- 
action may possibly be associated with lack of development of 
antibodies. Against this hypothesis is the fact that the animals, 
at the time of their full-course treatment, showed clinical evidence 
of disease, and also I have on other occasions treated successfully 
with tartar emetic, animals that have only just finished incubating 
the disease. Whatever the explanation of this particular failure, 
it is obvious that the treatment of bovine trypanosomiasis due to 
T. congolense by tartar emetic is unreliable. 

Im the Annual Report of the Department of Veterinary Science 
and Animal Husbandry, Tanganyika Territory, for 1933, Hornby 
and Bailey draw deductions from 100 cases of uncomplicated T. 
congolense infection of cattle treated at Mpwapwa with antimonials 


alone. They give the following table: — 

Number Per cent. 
Year. treated. Recovered. Med. Recovered. 
1926 ay, 3 3 50 
1927 25 7 Is 28 
1928 20 15 2 75 
1929 17 15 2 88 
1930 8 6 2 75 
1931 6 6 0 100 
1932 14 10 4 71 
1933 4 3 I 75 
Total 100 65 35 65 


The antimonials used were tartar emetic and antimosan. The 
action of this drug is precisely the same as that of tartar emetic, 
but it is less toxic. The authors go on to say:— 

“From this it is seen that 1927 was a very bad year, and judged 
by that alone tartar emetic would be accounted almost worthless. 
The reason is that on account of overstocking the farm animals 
were, badly nourished towards the end of 1927 and thereby pre- 
disposed to liver necrosis from tartar emetic poisoning. 

“Never since then have our animals been so badly fed, and we 
consider that 1932 gives a much fairer indication of the value of 
tartar emetic. In 1932, twelve oxen received tartar emetic alone, 
and eight, or 67 per cent., recovered. Undoubtediy, though, anti- 
mosan given subcutaneously is more easily administered and _ is 
much less poisonous than the corresponding dose of tartar emetic, 
and the trypanocidal action m vivo fs, so far as we can see, the 
same. 

“It would be absurd to labour too much the lessons to be learnt 
from a mere 100 cases, but it is of interest to consider how many 
courses of “treatment were usually required to effect cure. Taking 


one course to mean any number of injections between which no 
trypanosomes were seen, and drawing no distinction between the 
drugs used, we find that of 65 cures: — 
46, or 71 per cent., followed one course of treatment ; 
13, or 20 per cent., followed two courses of treatment ; 
6, or 9 per cent., followed three or more courses of treatment. 


Veterinary Education 


(The Essentials of a Modern Vocational Training and the Prope 
Role of the Universities in Advancing Specialised Veterinary 
Knowledge ; A Suggested Programme) 


by 
J. T. EDWARDS, p.sc., M.R.c.v.s. 
PiRBRIGHT 


and 
j. F. D. TUTT, r.a.c.v.s. 
WINCHESTER 

“... Education is not the type of plant to thrive in a pot 
a greenhouse, carefully tended by trained official gardeners. |; 
sould be planted out as a hardy perennial, and made to fac 
.ind and weather .. .”—Rt. Hon. R. A. Butler, M.p., Ministe 
ot Education, 1941-45. (The Sunday Times, November 11th, 194 
“Problems of Education.”) 


The programme of veterinary studies now (October 18th, 194; 
submitted for publication, is presented for examination ani 
criticism by our colleagues in the veterinary profession, subjec: 
it must always be understood, to the primary considerations stipy 
lated in the letter which appeared over the signature of one of 
(J. F.D. T.) in The Veterinary Record in its issue of September i 
last, that: 

(a) Government of the veterinary profession shall alway 
remain in the hands of a Council wholly elected by th 
Members and Fellows of the profession ; 

and, (v) she Licence to practise as a veterinary surgeon shy 
continue to be awarded by the said Council, constituted ; 
heretofore, as the sole licensing authority in the country, aft 
the imposition of such tests for fitness to practise as it sha 
prescribe from time to time at its sole discretion. : 

Although at first sight somewhat revolutionary, the scheme take 
the following chief points into consideration : — 

(a) Advantage ought to be taken forthwith of the rapidly « 
panding general educational facilities of the country, both «# 
secondary and technical schools, so that registration as a vete 
inary student will imply that the student is as thoroughly we 
fitted as can be to embark on a course of training planned to by 
strictly vocational from the outset and to derive rapid and utmo: 
advantage from the theoretical training imparted in that cours 

(b) The vocational course, which is to be undertaken in a strict! 
vocational atmosphere, is entirely reset. It is designed to equifl 
the student adequately in all modern essentials that will enable hir 
afterwards (i) to begin a real apprenticeship, from which he wif 
fully benefit, to current veterinary practice, or [or, and after termin} 
ating that apprenticeship to practice—-see Jater] (ii) pursue studyf 
at university centres, in an atmosphere of research (such as is i 
proper conformity with the higher aims of a university), of th 
several kinds of specialised work that now come within the province 
of the veterinary surgeon. At present many of these specialise’ 
activities relating to the livestock economy fall within the province 
also of other groups of workers, who are not professionally organise¢ 
but whose future early discipline, it is contended, ought to hf 
patterned on a common basis with that of the veterinary surgeon. 

(c) The scheme by reverting attention towards the living anim 
rather than propagating the recent excessive diversion towards th 
dead animal, and by deflecting interest predominantly towaré 
Animal Husbandry subjects throughout the curriculum rather tha’ 
somewhat excessively towards those dealing with morbidity, an 


“Obviously prognosis became worse with each relapse, but 
the veterinarian can afford to use antimosan instead of tarta} 
emetic, hope need never be given up; it was the destructive actioff 
of tartar emetic on the liver which usually put an end to prof 
longed treatment with this drug.” , 

I think this summing-up of the treatment of 100 cases durin 
eight vears expresses fairly my experience with many hundre’ 
cases during 28 years. 

Tartar emetic was the first drug to prove of practical value \° 
the treatment of animal trypanosomiases, and it has contribut 
to the recovery of countless thousands of fly-struck animals. Bw 
it has alwavs’ been undependable, and only its extreme cheapne* 
keeps it still in the field of trypanosomiasis therapy. At th 
present time it is within the phenanthridinium compounds that 
look for a specific that will make the treatment of T. congolen 
disease not only reliable but simple, for this attribute of treatmer 
is necessary under the circumstances which attend most cases © 
«nimal trypanosomiases. 


Hartley, Southern Rhodesia. 
Angust 20th. 1945. 
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anachronistically towards those dealing with traditional medicinal 
merapy, is formulated in consonance with the views submitted by 
one of us (Jj. T. &.) at a combined meeting of the British Society 
y. Animal Production and Institute for the Study ot Animal 
Behaviour on October 25th, 1944 (see published Report of Pro- 
ceedings ; also Vet. J., 1945, 101, 10, 33). 


In bare outline the scheme is as follows :— 


(A) Marricucation Examination. It is noted that according to 
a resolution recently passed by the Standing Committee of Con- 
yocation of the University of London, it is now proposed that under 
no circumstances should the matriculation examination be taken 
before the age of 17. This will mean that the pupil will have 
reached a riper age than has recently become common when he 
can make a more fitting choice of vocation, and a sharper line 
of demarcation will also be effected between what ought to be 
properly his school and his vocational or university taining. 

(B) SpeciaL VocarionaL ENTRANCE ExaMINaTIoN, to be taken not 
less than one year after Matriculation in (a) General Biology, 
(b) Chemistry and Physics, (c) Elementary Business Administra- 
tion, and (d) Elementary Law (see footnote), together with a Special 
Aptitude Test, which in all cases shall be rigid and obligatory and 
well studied by specialists in regard to its pattern. 

(C) VocationaL Course. Three years :— 

(/) Ist Year. (a) Anatomy and Physiology (taken together) ; 
(6) Animal Behaviour and Comparative Psychology. 

(2) 2nd Year. (a) Anim&l Nutrition; (b) Animal Breeding 
and Genetics ; (c) Animal Pathology. 

(3) 3rd Year. (a) Clinical Veterinary Practice and Thera- 
peutics; (b) Veterinary State Medicine (comprising 
tpizootiology, Contagious and Infectious Diseases, Meat 
Inspection and Milk Hygiene, etc.); (c) Animal Hus- 
bandry, and the General Livestock Economy (comprising 
Pasture Management, Fodder Production and Conserva- 
tion, Buildings, Showing, Marketing, etc.). 


(D) Approvep VeTertnaky Pracrice. Two years. This shall be 
undertaken in the manner prescribed from time to time by the 
Council, R.C.V.S.. The Licence to Practise shall be granted only 
when the Council is satisfied, after the application of any such 
tests and enquiries as it deems expedient and necessary, that the 
candidate for its Diploma, which, as has been already said, shall 
alone give the right to practise, has satisfactorily completed the 
course of approved practice. Whether or not the examinations in 
the subjects of the Vocational Course shall be directly conducted 
by the R.C.V.S. or delegated to be undertaken under its authority 
by other bodies, shall remain within the discretion of the Council, 
R.C.V.S. Whether the Vocational Centres shall be entirely inde- 
pendent institutions or come under the universities for management 
and allocation, through their budgets, of the specially ear-marked 
block Treasury grants is a matter that will need special examination, 
the prime consideration regarding these centres being always that 
they shail be separate and discrete centres and not merged into any 
others where the eclectic outlook that it has been found historically 
so necessary to inculcate in the veterinary student’s discipline at 
this stage will suffer risk of deflection. Every encouragement ought 
to be given, it is emphasised, to foster at this stage, by the aggre- 
gation, as at the great Naval and Military training centres, of as 
many young people as possible whose aspirations shall be moulded 
in common by close intercourse and shall hence be directed thus 
early towards the pursuit of careers in later life which «they shall 
come to regard as appertaining to a truly coherent profession. 

Likewise, nothing is said here now regarding the possibility of 
granting a University Pass Degree on the subjects of the three years’ 
theoretical course. 

Whether or not the two years’ period of approved veterinary 
practice ought to be made obligatory for all who propose to proceed 
to the specialised courses of instruction is a matter which, though 
we are at the moment inclined to be strongly in favour of it, we 
prefer to leave open for full criticism by the profession. 

(E) Spectanisep Courses. Two years. Contrary to what pre- 
vailed even less than half a century ago, it has become impossible. 
within a vocational course of any reasonable length, “to render the 


Foornote.—The subjects of the Special Entrance Examination 
have been deliberately specified having regard to the imperative 
need for the entrant to show capacity to acquit himself later, not 
only as a biologically minded and scientifically educated individual 
but also as a professional man with all that that connotes in 
business sense and legal discretion. After careful enquiry, we find 


that instruction in these prevocational subiects can be obtained 
readily at the present day in the advanced classes of the secondary 
schools and at technical institutes. 


student compietery, proficient and expert in all branches of work 
which may come Nis Way later tor performance. Attempts to do 
so im tne recent past have causea the veterinary curriculum to be 
agominated Dy Meu who have themselves become highly expert in 
Cerla.n speciaiities, sucn as Anatomy and Pathology. ‘Lhis has had 
a aetnmental, and sometimes even disastrous effect on the turning 
out ot practical veterinary surgeons, by departing as it has often 
done immoderately from the wise precepts and example ot the 
great pioneer of veterinary teaching in Scotland, Protessor Dick. 
it is clear that the universities themselves are becoming much dis- 
turbed in finding that their original aims, namely as centres tor 
the inculcation of civilised culture and for advancing knowledge 
by the methods of research, are becoming rapidly lost sight of 
through their taking under their immediate management a multi- 
plicity of centres tor purely vocational training and a variety ot 
advanced technical schools. This danger was well apprehended in 
the pages of the Royal Commission on University Education in 
London, under the chairmanship of the late Lord Haldane, in 1913. 
It has now become so acute that at a recent meeting of the Standing 
Committee of Convocation of the University of London, it was 
decided by a majority that the need was urgent to appoint another 
Royal Commission “to enquire and report” to “ His Majesty ” on 
this grave danger. The true university ideal, it is contended, will 
theretore only be satisfied, and untold good accrue thereby to the 
whole veterinary profession, by the relegation of the highly com- 
plex and now much diversified specialist studies in which veterinary 
surgeons are becoming increasingly engaged to the proper research 
atmosphere which is to be found only at the universities. There, 
men with the necessary research outlook ought to be placed in 
suitable Chairs, so that in their discipleship, a cadse of efficient 
research workers can be produced, and veterinary knowledge, in 
all its aspects, advanced. As one of us (J. F. D. T.) has already 
said in his letter already mentioned in the issue of The Veterimary 
Record of September 8th last, every university in the country ought 
to be encouraged to found such special Chairs, of which the follow- 
ing few examples are suggested : — 

(1) Tropical Veterinary Science—This great field stands urgently 
in need of comprehensive development at. home to serve the needs 
of the overseas empire. Since the late Sir John M’Fadyean dis- 
continued his post-graduate classes in 1914, some attempt has been 
made by the R.C.V.S. to revive drooping interest by the institution 
of a post-graduate D.T.V.M. diploma, and the conduct of a special 
course at Edinburgh. In 1928, the Lovat Committee published 
most admirable proposals for the institution, staffing and equipment 
of a special teaching centre, which would naturally best be placed 
within the University of London. Most unfortunately through the 
financial strigency which soon followed and for other reasons, these 
proposals fell into abeyance. 

(2) Poultry.—As recently stressed in the Editorial columns of 
The Veterinary Record, the subject of poultry generally has become 
one of vast economic national concern, second only to the dairying 
and live cattle industries. All studies that relate to this highly 
complex and specialised subject merit to be vigorously prosecuted, 
in our belief, by the early establishment of University Chairs with 
their attendant facilities in the shape of experimental stations for 
proper study and research. c 

(3) Dairying.—Anomalously, this subject has developed outside 
the veterinarian’s immediate range of interest, except as concerns 
a few special aspects of it. It is believed that if the plan here 
proposed in outline were put into execution, all workers who become 
engaged in it will have acquired at a future time a fundamental 
training in common with that of the veterinarian 

(4) Animal Nutrition—The prospects of developing the Unit of 
Animal Physiology already in existence at Cambridge to fulfil this 
important need are immediately evident. There is indeed room 
for several centres to deal with the special aspects of Animal 
Nutrition. 

(5) Breeding.—Topical problems like infertility and artificial in- 
semination have now acquired such great importance that the vastly 
complicated field of study in which thev are embraced certainly 
merits the establishment of one or more University Chairs. 


The scheme here presented is submitted for publication at this 
late stage of prolonged controversy in the hope that it will be 
looked upon as what it is genuinely meant to be, namely, at long 
last, a definite constructive proposal. In offering it for informed 
criticism, it is appreciated that its ultimate commendation must 
rest in the main upon the manner of its reception by our own 
colleagues in our own profession and that no attempt on our part 
to impress it unduly upon their notice will be in the least likely 
to be rewarded with the prospect of its successful adoption, in 
whole, or in part. We earnestly believe, nevertheless, that were 
the whole argument to be set forth as revealed from our varied 
enquiries, our colleagues could not but be led to similar con- 
clusions to our own, especially those respecting the length of the 
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vocational course and the setting of the various subjects designated 
within it. That argument we shall both gladly place before our 
colleagues in The Veterinary Record on an early occasion, should 
those colleagues desire it. 

We would like to add one more word in terminating our pre- 
liminary presentation of these proposals to our colleagues in the 
veterinary protession. It is our considered view that the solution 
offered to the problem of how best to obtain the practical training 
necessary is not only in fair conformity with the recommendations 
of the Goodenough Report on Medical Education. In our sure 
belief it is the only certain method of eliminating from ever re- 
curring controversy such hoary disputes as have arisen over vacation 

upillage, farm training, animal hospitals, field stations, etc. 
‘hough worthy of encouragement to the fullest possible extent so 
long as they do not inflict undue hardship on either students or 
teaching authorities we regard all of them as in the nature ot 
expedients or palliatives of partial value in comparison with the 
experience gained in the day-to-day work of actual practice under 
the immediate tutelage and supervision of highly experienced and 
well-established veterinary practitioners ; and, the stipulated period 
of two years, in our firm view, is none too long. Furthermore, the 
system as recommended is the recognised one in some of the most 
highly esteemed professions, in which “ articling” is looked upon as 
the only satisfactory method of acquiring experience for the prac- 
tice of a protession. More than in-almost any of them, experience 
is what is demanded for the satisfactory performance of the veter- 
inary needs of the public. Indeed, it has recently been stated that 
in a branch of medicine which has grown in importance immeasur- 
ably im recent years, no one can claim to speak with real authority 
until he has had ten years’ actual experience. I: is likewise our 
contention tHat the practice of the veterinary profession demands, 
in no wise less than the practice of the most difficult of the other 
professions, a period of experience before its practitioners can be 
hearkened to with real prospect of respect by the public and with 
any measure of real satisfaction to themselves. Still further, it is 
only by turning out, in sufficient numbers, men and women who can 
be recognised immediately by the public as endowed with the self- 
confidence and skill bred of experience following upon a sound, 
essentially vocational, education that the vexed question of un- 
qualified practice will, in the main, be lastingly resolved, and not 
so much by recurring fresh legal enactments to suppress it. Such 
legislation is at all times eminently desirable, but it would be well 
never to be blinded to the posstbility that the public may sometimes 
perceive to his advantage in the unqualified what it does not 
always find so strikingly in a few of the newly qualified as turned 
out now from our Colleges. It is a stern duty on the part of 
those of us who have lived long in the actual exercise of the 
profession to do what we can towards those aspiring to succeed 
us so that they shall never be allowed to labour under such handi- 
caps. Added to all this, it is to be hoped that the proposals made 
will in due time cause a diversion of some of the vast sums that 
are now being generously poured out by the British public for 
the upkeep of charitable organisations dealing with the treatment 
of sick animals into what is after all the most lucrative one to 
its own ultimate interest, namely, the training of a_ sufficient 
abundance, at reasonable cost and within reasonable term, of 
properly qualified practising veterinary surgeons. 


Weexty Wispom 


“ Experience ” 

“... Touching on this gentleman’s (Charles Clark, nephew of 
Bracy Clark) insinuation at the transmutation of Mr. Coleman 
from a limited practice, in Palsgrave Court, to the office of Pro- 
fessor of the Veterinary Art, I am unable to do more than suppose 
that he must have had some pretensions to the honour of being 
placed at the head of the School, or that honour would not have 
been conferred upon him; and perhaps a more experienced person 
than himself, possessed of other requisite qualifications, could not 
have been found at that period. His charge of the want of experi- 
ence could not, perhaps, be denied, and, to enable a man to instruct 
others, experience, we must admit, is a most essential accom plish- 
ment. I can give you a tolerable anecdote on this subject, told 
of one very great man in the medical line, during his noviciate— 
no less than Sir Hans Sloane, who succeeded Sir Isaac Newton as 
President of the Royal Society, and who was the founder of the 
British Museum. On his arrival in London, he waited on Dr. 
Sydenham, with a letter of recommendation, setting forth his 
qualifications—‘a ripe scholar, a good botanist, a skilful anat- 
omist. ‘All mighty fine,’ said Sydenham; ‘but it won't do. 
Scholarship—botany—anatomy—nonsense! Go to the _bed-side, 
Sir: it is there you can learn disease?”—Nimrop. (1839.) The 
Veterinarian. 12. 624. 


CLINICAL (LEGAL) COMMUNICATIONS 


The Dyed Greyhound Case 


HAMILTON KIRK, ».R8.c.v.s. 

A somewhat unusual case was that which occupied, recently, 
the attention of a judge and jury, tour counsel ana a retinue of 
solicitors tor tour whole days, the prosecuuon producing 31 wit 
nesses. It concerned the alleged dyeing with a paraphenylendia. 
mine dye of a white and blacx greynouad’s coat so as to make it 
appear all black. The essential allegation was that the aefenaants 
knew in August, 1944 (at another trial) that the dog had been 
dyed in the previous January, and had committed perjury. ‘Ihe 
prosecution based its case upon the discovery of a few ayed hairs 
(probably less than a aozen) in February, 1945, and October, 1945, 
ihe interest for the veterinary reader is that the defence had tw 
prove that individual hairs which were growing in January, 1944, 
could not still have been found in February or October, 1945 
The hairs found by the police in February were said to be 3/16 in. 
long, 1/16 in. nearest the skin being white and the other 2/16 in. 
pigmented. The shafts of all had been cut. The October hairs 
were alleged to have an additional 1/16 in. of unpigmented shaft. 
The latter statement was made in an attempt to prove that a 
hair would grow only 1/16 in. in eight months. 

The veterinary witness for the defence was asked (1) to account 
for the presence, in a black and white dog, of individual hairs 
bearing black and white colours; (2) to give an opinion as to 


whether the pigmented portion was in fact dye or whether i 
was natural pigment; and (3) assuming or agreeing that the 
hairs had been dyed, whether they could have remained on the 
dog during a period of 22 months. 

|. In the absence of the dog, and before the case was heard, 
the following advice was given to the defence counsel: 
numerous members of the Canidae and Felidae were known to 
grow parti-coloured hairs although it was a matter of great rarity 
to discover in a black and white dog (fox terrier or greyhound 
as examples) any single hair bearing both black and white. But 
two or even three variations of colour could be found in single 
hairs of brindled dogs, in tabby cats, red cats, brown sheep dogs, 
wolves, etc.; whilst the silver fox commonly grew hair of two 
shades. Specimens of such hairs were exhibited, under the micro- 
scope, in court. It was not unreasonable therefore to suppose that 


if one breed of domestic dog or cat could grow parti-coloured hairs, f 


another also could—especially if that other was an animal already 
growing some black and some white fibres. 

Further arguments could have been advanced in explanation of 
the bi-coloured hairs, e.g., (a) they could have been natural dark 
hairs which for some local reason had degenerated, causing them 
to break off short and lose pigment ; (b) that local nerve or circu- 
latory defects will produce local de-pigmentation; (c) that a 
slight deficiency of the vitamin B complex, particularly of panto- 
thenic or nicotinic acids, in the diet, could have been a factor 
causing greying of the hair, starting at the roots; (d) in explana- 
tion of the shortness of the hairs found it could have been 
advanced that hairs not only may split or break off spontaneously, 
but may be damaged in the act of stripping, grooming, scratching, 
etc. 

However, counsel for the prosecution was intent upon pursuing 
another line of interrogation. 

2. The veterinary witness for the defence was specifically re- 
quested (in cross-examination) to assume that the hairs had 
actually been dyed, and was asked the direct question, “ Could hairs 
dyed in January, 1944, have been still present in February, 1945 
and October, 1945?” The answer was “ Definitely no!” Great 
pressure was brought to bear to get this reply shaken or reversed, 
in view of the fact that some previous witness for the prosecution 
had stated that no dog would lose all its hairs under three years. 
Apparently that was a mere opinion, unsupported by any kind of 
proof except the testimony of another witness on the same side. 
Asked why he was sogsure that a dog would completely lose its 
coat at each moulting, the defence expert witness replied that in 
the course of many years of observation of dogs it was quite 
obvious how ‘tthe winter coat which had become shaggy, long and 
discoloured, would give place gradually to a_ rather shorter, 
glossy and perhaps paler coat as the summer drew on. Also that 
in the Arctic fox (which was a member of the dog tribe or 
Canidae) the complete change from summer to winter coat, and 
vice versa, was visually apparent because that animal grew a 
bluish-grey coat for the summer and an all white coat for the 
winter, and never was a blue hair found among the white, or 
a white among the dark. It was indeed generally accepted among 
veterinary surgeons that the complete change of coat was a natural 
phenomenon common to all hairy mammals, and when we knew, 
from colour changes, that the shedding was complete in foxes and 
wolves, there seemed no reason to expect a departure from normal 
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in other members of the dog tribe. Asked if he could quote 

any authority in support of a an argument, he read the follow. ABSTRACTS 

ing extracts ineratire obtained trom the Royal Zoological 

Society’s library and elsewhere : — [Bloat in Cows on Alfalfa Pasture. Core, H. H., and Kremer, M. 

“Proiessor DueRDEN and A. B. Wurrnatt, writing in the South - (1945.) Amer, J. vet. Res. 6. 188.) 

African Journal of Science, 1950, Vol. XXVii, Novemper, stated: All Lactating Holstein-Friesian and Jersey cattle, mostly known to 
recently, writers on ihe horse appear to hold that a compiele change occurs be susceptible to bloat, were run in groups of eight to ten on three- 
tinue gp 2 the passage of the summer to the winter coat, that is, the acre plots of alfalfa. The degree ot tympany in any bloated cattle 

31 wit. fibres ot the one are shed and those of the other represent new was determined by measuring the rumen pressure with a tympano- 
rylendig.  *PPEATances. . . . That in the cow the shedding of the coat appeared meter. When slight symptoms of bloat were observed the mean 
make i, § © b€ im progress all the year, for loose fibres of all lengths could rumen pressure varied from 10 to 17-5 mm. Hg. and most cattle 
fencany § % brushed trom the coat at any time. They concluded: ‘The  stoppea eating. Those which continued to eat were more likely 
ad been shedding of the outer covering of the body is a general phenomenon to bloat seriously, and in these severe cases, in which there was 
ry. ‘Them 2MOMS animals and is particularly manifest in mammals. .,. evident distress, the mean pressure ranged from 45-5 to 63-5 mm. 
ed hairs § SmMeumes it admits of the replacement of an old and worn cover- Hg. The length of time an animal was forced to: withstand a 
er, 1945 | ag by a fresh and perfect one, often different in form and colour. given pressure appeared sto determine whether the pressure was 
had wo [he process in the three types studied may be regarded as fatal, for the animals became progressively more distressed even 
y, 1944, characteristic of hairy animals in which the fibres are all of one though the pressure remained constant. 
r, 1945 | ¥Pe:--- It is obvious from the fibre analysis that the ‘long If the cows were given Sudan hay the night before pasturing, 
3/16 inf Wimter fibres are completely shed at the beginning of summer... . so that they ate at least 17-7 Ib. per head, bloat was completely 
2/16 in. § N° marked shedding period occurs in human beings; also in prevented, but if they ate less they were not protected. It was 
er hairs) %8* and cats no distinct shedding takes place, but single fibres found that the total consumption of food was greater for cows on 
d shaft | #¢ continually dropping out and new ones emerging.’ ” alfalfa pasture, supplemented with hay, than for cows on alfalfa 
that ag} Surron and Surron. in their “Introduction to Dermatology,” pasture without hay. Some animals even ate more green alfalfa 
stated that: “ Shedding of hairs is normal and continuous through- after eating hay than they did when given no hay previously. 

account | out life. Each hair (writer’s italics) is exchanged at intervals of ‘ . O. L. K. 
al hairs — months. bay a hair is about to be shed, cornification * * * ” 

» as tof of the root extends down almost to the papilla, the bulb splits tn’ : . > - = 
i } into fibrils and the hair separates at the As the Prefs} 
vat ing hair pushes outwards and falls away, a new papilla develops 

on thee by outbudding from the side of the old follicle, and the new The authors report the isolation of V. foetus from two flocks. 

shaft wedges its way into the follicular lumen, soon reaching the !" one of these one ewe only aborted from the lamb of which 

heard, surface.” V. foetus was isolated. Further abortions may have been prevented 
That Kirk, in his “Index of Diagnosis,” stated that: “Though all 5 @ result of separating the affected ewe from the flock. In the 
own tof dogs normally shed their coats bi-annually, such moultings may &ther flock 650 ewes aborted out of 1,200, the abortions commencing 
- rarity) commence early and finish late, with the result that they seem > ,™onths before lambing. The authors did not succeed in 
yhoung § to be moulting all the year round.” maintaining the two strains they isolated. In attempts to cause 
>. Bat R. Pocock, F.R.s. (Proc. Roy. Zool. Soc., 1911, November 7th), abortion experimentally, three ewes were injected with cultures by 
single } ¥titing of the seasonal changes of colour and phases in the moult different routes and two ewes were given orally the stomach contents 
> dogs, } of an Arctic fox, said: “The white winter coat was retained of an aborted lamb, but in no case was infection with V. foetus 
of two} unchanged until the middle of May, then began to come off and shown to have resulted. The results of cultural studies with an 
micro-) in June a dark summer coat could be seen beneath in its early °d strain of V. foetus are reported. The authors noted that the 
se that) growth.” ° strains isolated by them and this old strain tended to produce an 
Vhairs,f. In view of all that evidence and ‘experience there seemed no typical ribbon-like variant. .W.G. 
ilready {ground for suspecting a departure from a natural and normal * * * * * 


physiological process. When pressed further as to how he could 
tion of F) account for dye being found on hairs 22 months after application, 
1 dark J) he said he would first have to be convinced that the pigment seen 


y them § Was actually dye and not natural pigment; secondly that if the 
circu- f presence of dye was proved beyond doubt, then somebody had 
hat af More recently applied it. (The dog had been in the custody of the 
panto- ff police for the last nine months.) What evidence had been given 
factor — by the prosecution witnesses as to chemical tests to establish the 
plana- f presence of dye was not disclosed, as the expert witnesses of both 
been f sides were not permitted in court until required. 

ously, 3. The next question which arose concerned the rate of growth 
ching, j and normal length of a greyhound’s coat. The answer was 

“ Approximately half an inch per month as ascertained by observa- 
rsuing § tion after pre-surgical shaving in many hundreds of cases; and 


' that the usual total growth was about one inch.” This repre- 
lly re- f sented a rate of 1/16 in. in about three and a half days. It will 
; had | be remembered that the alleged dyed hairs found in February, 
| hairs P| 1945, had 1/16 in. of white at the root end; had those same hairs 
, 1945 | existed in January, 1944, there would obviously have been continued 


Great | growth for the following two months, and a good deal more than 
ersed, f 1/16 in. of white showing as, of course, dyed hair grows cut and 
cution } needs to be redyed; in fact growth would have stopped when the 
years. f maximum normal length had been reached, and the hair would 
nd of f gradually die and finally drop out. As against this theory, the 
side. }) prosecution advanced the plea that these hairs had a retarded or 
se its [| stunted growth after they were dyed ; but there seemed no evidence 
iat in J or proof of the contention. The prosecution brought forward 31 
quite [| Witnesses, and the hearing lasted four days, but the result was an 
ry and § acouittal of the accused. 

orter, The case assumed great interest for the veterinary profession. 
that J as questions concerning the rate of growth and average length of 
ye or f hairs are probably rarely studied by its members: nor are the 
_ and — appearances in the hair of dyes as compared with natural pig- 
ew af mentation. or indeed the structure of hair and its normal micro- 
r the sconical picture. 

e, OF These are matters, however, which mav at any time exercise 
mong the members of our profession who are officiating at greyhound 
tural tacine tracks, and that is the reason for ventilating the case in 
cnew, this journal. 

} and As concerns the microscopical appearance of pigmented hair, it 
mal § is the fact that dved hair shows a more or less sharp line of 


[Breeding for Resistance and Susceptibility to Avian Lymphoma- 
tosis. Waters, N. F. (1945.) Poult. Sci. 24. 259-269. (13 refs.).] 
Breeding was carried out with White Leghorn birds hatched 

from eggs obtained from widely different sources and strict isolation 

was maintained against the introduction of contagious diseases 
though coccidia were present. Selective in-breeding was carried on 
for susceptibility and resistance and by the method of assessment 
adopted, progressive increases and decreases in the incidence of 
lymphomatosis were evaluated numerically. The results indicated 
that these increases and decreases were due to the digect influence 
of genetic selection. It was noteworthy that the deaths from non- 
specific causes in different genetic groups were proportional to the 
losses from lymphomatosis. A. W.G. 
* * * * 


[Natural Transmission of Avian Lymphomatosis. Waters, N. F. 


(1945.) Poult. Sci. 24. 226-233. (10 refs.).] 

‘Eggs from nine flocks were hatched and housed in newly con- 
structed buildings. Within 40 days of hatching lymphomatosis 
appeared in a proportion of chicks, the mortality from this cause 
being 12-3 per cent. after 300 days. Eggs from this infected flock 
w@re hatched and maintained in isolation. These likewise developed 
the disease, showing that it can be transmitted through the egg 
from infected stock. Chicks from selected hens of the infected 
stock which appeared normal at 300 days were reared in isolation 
and remained free from the disease. A high proportion of these 
chicks developed the disease when introduced into the infected 
flock. though they could not be infected when reared to an age 
of 300 days before exposure to infection. This result showed that 
the clean flock was not naturally resistant and that infection may 
take place by contact in young birds. A. W.G. 


demarcation between the normal and the’ coloured cells, whilst 
natural colour blends gradually into the unpigmented parts. Dye 
affects mostly the cuticle of the hair, whilst natural pigment in- 
vades the cortex. Paraphenylendiamine dyes may be detected by 
tests described by Grresper and Wetss (Analyst., 1933, p. 417) and 
apparently the test depends upon the ability of formaldehyde to 
decolourise dyed chair but not naturally coloured hair. Hair 


decolourised in that way readily takes dye again if such be applied. 
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REPORT 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 

WALES ON PROPOSALS FOR THE ESIrABLISHMEN'T 

OF A SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE WIiHIN 

tHE UNIVERSITY 

1. The vital importance of the farm Animal in the economy 
of rural Wales and, for that matter, the vital importance of rurat 
Wales itselt in our national lite, are, at long last, beginning te 
receive something of the attention they so cleariy deserve, and>1i 
will now be generally agreed that the promotion of the health and 
productive emciency ot our livestock contingent should torm an 
essential part of any national policy worthy of the name. This 
major objective calls, on the one hana, for.an ambitious programme 
ot investigation and research into the factors determining the 
health status of farm animals under Welsh conditions and, on the 
other hand, for the provision of a veterinary personnel adequate 
in number and training to ensure the maintenance of animal health 
no less than the treatment of animal diseases. It will be the object 
ot this Report to show how, in the opinion of the Council of the 
University of Wales, these aims can best be pursued, and to indi- 
cate the contribution which the University and its Constituent 
Colleges can and could most effectively make to this end. 

2. Until very recently, the absence of adequate financial provision 
has restricted work in this and allied fields to a limited amount of 
teaching and research in Animal Husbandry, as part of the regular 
activities of the Departments of Agriculture at Aberystwyth and at 
Bangor. Thanks, however, to the generosity and foresight of Lord 
Milford (who, incidentally, founded the Welsh Plant Breeding 
Station in 1919) and other friends, the University College of Wales 
has recently been able to establish a Research® Department of 
Animal Health at Aberystwyth. In the deed of Trust creating the 
Chair, the subject is defined broadly as the study of the causes 
and conditions of animal health including animal breeding, animal 
nutrition, and the prevention and control of animal diseases, but 
the Professor is expected to devote particular attention to “ the 
conditions relating to the increase in the efficiency of livestock 
production, more especially in Wales and in particular to the 
problems connected with animal nutrition in relation to animal 
health.” With the appointment, in the present year, of the first 
Milford Professor, of an Assistant Director of Research and of a 
Special Research Lecturer in Biochemistry, together with twe or 
three assistants, a serious beginning has already been made by a 
constituent college of the University in investigation into the factors 
‘determining the health status of farm animals under Welsh condi- 
tions. The new department has two investigational farms at its 
disposal and has felt able to embark on a programme which includes 
a study of (a) the relationship between ley farming, animal health 
status, and the production of milk of high nutritive value; (b) the 
nutritive value for livestock and poultry of those fresh winter green 
foods suitable for Welsh conditions; (c) the relationship, especially 
in young stock, of nutritional status to bacterial infection and 
parasitic infestation; and (d) animal health and productivity in 
West Wales &s influenced by the types of husbandry practised, 
available food supplies, breeds and types of stock and the incidence 
of disease and parasites. It will be seen that the field of investiga- 
tion is a wide one, and, while it is impossible to foretell future 
developments, there can be little doubt that they will ultimately 
depend in large measure upon the degree of financial provision 
made to the Department out of public funds, central or local. . 

3. The Council of the University calls attention to the develop- 
ments briefly outlined in the preceding paragraph as a_ practical 
indication of the interest taken by the University in_ livestock 
roblems in Wales, and as an example of work which can_ be 
initiated effectively within the existing framework of the Universigy 
and with the minimum of delay. Knowledge of Welsh conditions 
is an indispensable preliminary to any programme of prevention 
or cure, and this the new Department is anxious to provide. It is 
realised, of course, that this is a Research Department and _ that 
its teaching functions are likely to be limited, in the main, to post- 
graduate students. But, within its limits, it should afford facilities 
for the solution of one of the two major objectives here envisaged. 
The second—the provision of a supply of well-trained veterinary 
personnel—involves organisation and expenditure on a much larger 
scale, and while the investigation of problems of animal health 
under Welsh conditions obviously calls for work in Wales, the same 
consideration does not ‘necessarily apvly to the provision of full- 
scale teaching in the general principles of veterinary science, which 
will be much the same whether they are taucht in Switzerland, 
South Africa, Eneland, or Wales. The Council of the University 
regards this as a problem of wavs and means, the ends in view 
being to ensure the best possible instruction for Welsh students in 
veterinary science and the best trained practitioners for work in 
the Welsh countryside. 


4+. lt is generally acmitted that the existing provision for veter. 
inary training in this country 1s inadequate to meet the needs of 
the agricuitural Community. the actual curriculum is, largely 
derivea irom a period when the horse was the main medium and 
purpose of veterinary eaucation. Lhe problems and requirements 
vf uairy cattie, sheep, pigs, and poultry have never received the 
attention they so obviously deserve and which has been given them 
in certain other countries, nor would it be easy to provide suitable 
conditions tor their study in large uroan centres. While the 
ab.ence of adequate taciities in iural surroundings is a major 
cause of the present unsatistactory state oO. attairs, haraly tess 
important is the fact that the existing course of study is modelled 
iar too closely on that provided tor tne medical protession. To 
meet present-aay requirements, the training of the veterinary prac- 
titiener needs radical alteration, and the example of certain British 
Dominions merits close attention in this connection. 

5. It was no accident that the great veterinary institute at 
Onderstepoort was chosen as the seat of the veterinary bureau for 
the whole Empire. The basic characteristic of this world-famous 
institute is the ciose association always maintained between teaching 
and research in veterinary science on the one hand and in the whole 
complex of problems associated with the livestock industry on the 
other. The institute occupies a site of some 5,000 acres, it enjoys 
facilities for practical investigation and instruction on a_ larger 
scale, and its contributions to knowledge in this sphere have more 
than justified the programme of its founders. Onderstepoort serves 
as a centre of veterinary instruction for the whole of South Afri¢a, 
and its scientific investigations extend far beyond the frontiers of 
the Union. It is realised that conditions in a new country like 
South Africa are in some ways very different from those in an old 
country like Britain, but the solution of our own pressing problems 
clearly calls for the establishment of a large-scale institution in 
Britain comparable to Onderstepoort in its facilities and in_ its 
insistence upon the vital connection between veterinary science 
and the animal industry viewed as a whole. To describe the nature 
and detailed organisation of such an institution would lead too 
far afield; for the present purpose it will suffice to say that it 
shou'd be established on a large estate of its own, with a knackery 
and demonstration abattoir as part of its essential equipment 
Althcugh geographically separate from existing Schools of Medi- 
cine, the proposed institute should be situated within reasonable 
reach of one of our major universities. The multiplication of rela- 
tively small centres on the existing pattern, attached more or less 
closely to Schools of Medicine already grossly over-burdened, would 
merely make the present confusion worse confounded; what is 
required is a bold scheme, nation-wide in its scope, as an obvious 
first step towards solving the very urgent problems here briefly 
outlined. 

6. The extent to which the various British universities, and, in 
particular, our own University of Wales, could assist in such deve- 
lopments will require very careful definition. So far as Wales is 
concerned, the problems now facing the Welsh National School ol 
Medicine at Cardiff are themselves so grave that it would in any 
case be most unwise to add to them by superimposing those of an 
incipient department of veterinary medicine. But it is believed 
that the University has nevertheless an important role to perform 
in the future, and its nature can best be illustrated, even at the 
risk of some repetition, by a brief analvsis of the more obvious 
defects of existing veterinary courses and of the type of course 
most likely to meet the needs of the livestock industry of the future. 

7. The main weaknesses in the existing veterinary courses may 
be summarised under three heads. (a) The minimum: preliminary 
scientific qualifications necessary are insufficient to enable the 
student to grasp the intricate principles underlying manv of the 
recent developments in veterinary science. The emphasis upon 
preventive medicine demands a knowledge of bacteriology and 
immunology which is scarcely attainable without a good ground ng 
in chemistry and biology. Nutrition and genetics also demand 
basic scientific training of a high order. Efforts are made to m°ke 
good the deficiencies by attempting to teach, in the midst of a 
crowded curriculum, both fundamentals and applied matter in a 
number of subjects. (b) Although the theoretical training in 
animal husbandry and clinical veterinary medicine is of a high 
standard, too little attention is paid to the necessity for an adequate 
agricultural background. (c) Arising partly from these and other 
causes, the course as a whole is split into watertight compartments 
and a series of isolated examination subjects. 

8. To overcome these defects there is an obvious need for raising 
the standard of entry into the veterinary school proper. The most 
suitable preliminary stage would anvear to be a course for an 
initial degree in science which would include the study of com- 
parative anatomy and physiology. The students would also be 
exbected to attain a fairly high standard in chemistry, and the 
course must be desiened with a view to giving them a wide biological 
outlook. In this connection it is particularly important to provide 


facilities for practical instruction in animal husbandry. While ir is 
impossible in the course of a college career alone to make a person 
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“animal minded,” proper instruction in the methods of rearing, 
feeding, breeding, and general husbanary ot livestock should term 
an essential part of the curriculum. Provision tor the type 0: initial 
degree course here envisaged could probably be made, without 
undue aaditional expenditure, at most university centres aiready 
equipped tor higher education and research in agriculture, and the 
etapushment ox close contact at this stage between students in 
agricuiture and in veterinary science would certainly be of advan- 
tage io both, as both would benefit by contact with students in 
other suvjects. 

y. The next, or more specifically professional stage in the 
veterinary course would be devoted largely to pathology, preventive 
medicine, nutrition, and genetics in their application to livestcck 
problems, and clinical principles. To provide adequate facilities 
tor comprehensive instruction in these subjects, a large and really 
well-equipped institute should be set up in rural surroundings 
and designed to serve the needs of the whole of Britain. Provided 
the students have the necessary background, as indicated in the 
previous paragraph, this course would involve two full years of 
study. If the expansion in numbers of intending entrants to the 
rofession actually proves to be greater than is at present antici- 
faved, a second institute might be required. But it is felt very 
strongly that the needs of the future call for highly specialised 
provision of a new character, rather than for a repetition at more 
centres of facilities of the traditional type. 

10. The courses outlined above should provide students with 
a sound training in the principles of veterinary science. The 
application of such principles to the major branches of veterinary 
work or to regional livestock problems would, however, call for 
some degree of specialisation at the post-graduate stage, and there 
is much justification for a compulsory year’s training (preferably 
with emolument) in one.or other field of veterinary work, e.g. 
general practice of several types, advisory work, food inspection, 
public health, and the several specialist fields of animal husbandry 
and preventive medicine. So far as general practice is concerned, 
such training could best be provided regionally and with special 
reference to the husbandry conditions of the area concerned. 

11. In this comprehensive programme the needs of Welsh veter- 
inary students could best be met by the institution of initial degree 
courses of the type suggested in paragraph 8 at one or both of 
the Colleges with existing Departments of Agriculture (i.e., Aberyst- 
wyth and Bangor), by the provision of scholarships for promising 
students who had successfully completed this initial degree course 
to enable them to proceed to the national veterinary institute pro- 
ae in paragraph 9, and, finally, by ensuring additional provision 
or the newly established Department of Animal Health at 
Aberystwyth so that it would be-in a position to extend its investiga- 
tions and afford further facilities for post-graduate students. In 
this way an admirable training would be provided for Welsh 
students at every stage, the needs of the Welsh livestock industry 
would be kept constantly in mind, and, in Britain as a whole, the 
most effective use would be made of the services of the relatively 
small body of specialists qualified to hold posts of university status 
in the various branches of veterinary science. It should perhaps 
be emphasised that the plan of development here outlined is based 
on the obvious need for increased facilities for veterinary training, 
and that these are envisaged as additional to and not as in substi- 
tution for those already provided at Camden Town and at Liverpcol. 
The place of these established institutions in the veterinary educa- 
tion and research of the future would remain one of great import- 
ance, though it is obviously not one which can properly be discussed 
in this Report. 

12. The conclusions which impose themselves upon the Council 
may be summarised briefly: (a) there is obvious need for additional 
facilities for veterinary education and research; (b) these should be 
provided on new lines, designed to ensure the best possible service 
to the agricultural community; (c) these objectives would not be 
attained by the setting up of new university departments on the 
conventional pattern; (d) in consequence, the Council does not view 
with favour the proposal that a school of veterinary science be estab- 
lished within the University of Wales: (e) but it is convinced that 
the University and its Constituent Colleges have an important part 
to play in the future of veterinary studies, broadly conceived, on 
the lines indicated above. 

HARLECH, 


Pro-Chancellor. 
J. F. REFS, 
Vice-Chancellor. 


University of Wales. 
October 10th, 1945. 


A reply to the case stated by the University Council in its renort 
was made by Emeritus Professor 1. SHARE ToNES, MD.. D.V.SC.. M.SC., 
FR.c.v.s., through the medium of The Western Mail of November 
Sth, in the course of which he writes: “ Welsh farmers and stock- 
breeders and their advisers are pressing for an alternative to the 


Loveday recommendation of ‘the creaticn of two new centres, 
namely, either that one of the colleges should be located in Wales 
or that a third institution should be created in order that Wales 
may have the required tacilities within her own borders. 

“the Councii of the University oc Waies, however, has gone to 
great pa.ns to make out a case ior a refusal of the Welsh claim 
to lair consideration in the choice of sites ior the colleges which 
the Government has been recommended to provide. It has put 
iorward a scheme tor the whole otf Britain which, in essentials, 
upsets the recommendations ot Committees specifically appointed 
to advise the Government. 

“Generally, the Council’s proposals appear to me to be based 
on a misconception of what the country, and Wales in particular, 
is pleading for, namely, an increase in the number of efficient veter- 
inary surgeons. 

“Practitioners in this profession should also be qualified to 
play a useful part in the life of the general community, which is 
one of the major reasons why education of university standard 
should be provided for all the professions. Viewed from that 
standpoint the Welsh University Council’s proposals are in flat con- 
tradiction of the Martin Committee which was appointed to advise 
on the reconstruction of the Royal Veterinary College, London. 
Possibly the most important decision the Martin Committee had 
to make, was as to the location of the new college—whether it 
should remain in urban surroundings or be removed to a rural area. 

“ After hearing the evidence of leading experts, and particularly 
that of Sir John McFadyean, with his great experience, the Martin 
Committee decided unanimously, in favour of an urban site in a 
town with an academic atmosphere. In fact, had it been possible 
the new London institution would probably have been placed not 
near the London University centre, but actually within it in Blooms- 
bury. 

“In its report the Council of the University of Wales confuses the 
issue as between a course leading to qualification and a_ research 
centre in the country for qualified, advanced workers. That the 
present system has produced efficient practitioners is admitted. The 
trouble is that there are not a sufficient number of them to meet the 
country’s need. 

“The Council states in its report that ‘so far as Wales is con- 
cerned, the problems now facing the Welsh National School of 
Medicine at Cardiff are so grave that it would in any case be most 
unwise to add to them by superimposing those of an incipient 
department of veterinary medicine.’ But who is it who has ever made 
such a suggestion as far as the Medical School at Cardiff is con- 
cerned? No veterinary man of standing would dream of making it. 

“It should be made clear that veterinary science should be 
granted a faculty with a full complement of departments, each 
under the holder of an endowed chair, and the minimum number 
of chairs should be five. If the University Council holds the view 
that the science should be bundled into ‘an incipient department 
of veterinary medicine’ (whatever that may mean), and_ super- 
imposed on something else, then it is time the Council became 
better informed. Meanwhile, having regard to the public interest. 
there is some risk of veterinary science in Wales being committed 
to its charge.” ; 


REVIEW 


[Virus Diseases in Man, Animal and Plant. (Gustav Srtrrert.) 
Philosophical Library, New York. (Translated by Marion Lee 
Taylor.) (1944.) pp. 332. 7 figs.] 

The original date of publication of this book in German is not 
given, but since the most recent articles mentioned in it were pub- 
lished about 1937, it probably appeared at least six years ago. 
The work gives a survey of the most important virus diseases of 
man, mammals,e birds, lower animals and plants and each of the 
many small sections includes references mostly to articles published 
outside Germany. The first 90 pages consist of a useful general 
survey of viruses. The next part occuvies some 180 pages and 
deals with the virus diseases individually and is followed by an 
account of virus-like organisms. and filtrable forms of bacteria, 
extending to 25 pages. The final part of 24 pages briefly describes 
some of the methods used in investigating viruses. 

One hesitates to recommend this book mainly because of the 
difficulty in reading it—the translation is not only literal, direct 
from the dictionary, but very often frankly misleading. “ Inoculating 
substance ” (vaccine): “ inclosures ” (inclusions); “ The stimulus was 
said to pass Berkefeld filters ....” (infective agent): “hoof and 
mouth disease”; “ Previously variola bacteria were claimed as its 
stimuli, the new research made all such observations untenable” 
(referring to psittacosis)—these are just a few examples selected at 
random: the text abounds in them and reading it is difficult and 
irritating. Thus a good book in German has been ruined because 


(Concluded at foot of col. 1, page 592) 
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Questions and Answers 


** Questions and Answers "’ will be published on alternate weeks. 
The submission of questions for inclusion in this column will be welcomed 
they can 7 to any aspect of veterinary work. For purposes of record, each 


(not for guilieations name and address. 
Answers to readers’ queries represent excl 

writers, and criticism of the replies will be appreciated. 
All communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


1 opinions of the 


Oral Administration of Vaccines 

Q. CXXIX.—J/s there any scientific evidence of the value of the 
orat administration of vaccines? Has autogalactotherapy any real 
value? 

A.— Oral vaccination is followed by increased resistance in certain 
diseases of the intestinal tract in man and animals. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the benefits that accrue from this method are 
comparable with those obtained by parenteral administration of 
vaccines. 

Autogalactotherapy has been used for the treatment or prevention 
of mastitis in cows. Whilst some practitioners report favourably 
on its effects, others state that it is useless. In the absence of 
controlled experiments it is difficult to assess the value of the 
method. 

(For fuller information non-specific protein see 
Vet. Rec. §7 (42, October 20th, 1945, p. 475).] 


Differentiation of Types of Mastitis 
Q. CXXX.—Js there any quick, simple method which can be 
used on a farm to distinguish between a streptococcal and a staphy- 
lococcal or mixed mastitis? 


A.—There is no quick and really accurate method of distinguish- 
ing between streptococcal and staphylococcal mastitis in the cow- 
shed. Small flecks or clots in the foremilk as seen on the strip 
cup, in the absence of acute symptoms, are” almost invariably 
indicative of S. agalactiae infection. In about 50 per cent. of the 
acute cases of S. agalactiae infection the milk appears like yellow 
serum with clots floating in it. 

A useful procedure is the examination of milk smears stained 
with Newman’s stain.* Though in some cases a diagnosis may be 
made at once this is best done after incubation overnight at about 
body temperature. In this case very great care must be exercised 
in taking samples in order to avoid contamination from the teat and 
udder surfaces. Previous washing with 70 per cent. alcohol is to 
be recommended, the first jet of milk being discarded. The pre- 
dominant organism in the smear is presumed to be the cause of 
the infection. 

# Smears are air-dried or dried very gently over a low flame and immersed 
in the stain. ‘The latter may be kept in covered dishes ready for use. After 


five to seven minutes take out and allow to dry before being washed and once 
more dried prior to examination. 


‘ormu!la: 
Meth. Blue Powder on ees ose 2-0 gms. 
Xylol 40-0 cc 
Glacial acetic acid 6-0 c.c 


This combines fat extraction, fixation and staining. 


[For further information readers may be referred to the article 
“Mastitis and the Practitioner” by R. W. Roacn (1945.) Vet. Rec. 
57. pp. 14-16 and 25-29.] ' 


Treatment of Enteritis (Greyhounds) , 
Q. CXXXI.--Can you suggest the most effective medical treat- 
ment and nursing for greyhounds affected with enteritis and 
haemorrhagic enteritis? 


A.—For enteritis, rest and warmth are essential, and purgatives 
are contra-indicated. Food should be withheld at first except that 
of a liquid and easily digestible nature, e.g. peptonisgd milk, or this 
with egg albumen. barley water, glucose water, whey, meat juices 
and jellies, Benger’s Food. well-cooked arrowroot. If vomiting is 
a prominent feature, small doses of chloretone or of benzocaine 
would be useful, and should precede the administration of food. 
Medicinally, a good mixture is chlorodyne and tinct. opii 44 m. xl 
to Ixxx in #i aouae: dose =i t.i.d. The writer often replaces half 
of the water with liq. paraffin, shaking well before administering a 
dose. Paraffin is very soothing to an irritated bowel. If pain and 


no one with a knowledge of virus work was called in to advise in 
its translation. To the reviewer some parts of the text are almost 
meaningless unless they are first translated back into German. 
To have acquired the original book at the time of publication in 
German would have been to add a very useful volume to one’s 
library: to purchase the English translation in 1945 means rather 
more strain on one’s knowledge of German and a revival of memories 
of translation of foreign languages in school days. 


d, and those submitting questions are required to furnish | 
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diarrhoea are very prominent features then the above opium mixture 
will be found very valuable. 

Another successful mixture for intractable diarrhoea is brillian 
green gr. i, pulv. kaolin 5iii, acqua ad §ii. Give 5i tid. A tea 
spoonful of £.C.P. in water twice daily has proved very beneficial 
in greyhounds with enteritis. One or other of the gut-active 
chemotherapeutic drugs, such as _ sulphaguanidine,  succinyl- 
sulphathiazole or sulphathalidine, might be used in certain cases, 
i.e., if the disease was caused by sulpha-sensitive drugs, and their 
identity was known. A hot-water bottle to the abdomen affords 
relief. The heart must be watched and treated if signs of weakness 
appear, a useful adjunct being the subcutaneous injection of normal 
saline solution. The return to hard foods must be very tardy and 
gradual. 

Treatment of haemorrhagic enteritis does not deviate much from 
that just described, except that in this case haemorrhage is a 
ee The writer has met with a fair measure of success 
by giving m. ii doses of formalin in 5i liq. magnes. lact. twice or 
thrice daily, and by countering dehydration by the subcutaneous 
injection of normal saline and dextrose once daily. Adrenalin has 
been given, for excessive gastric haemorrhage, in 54 doses of the 
1: 1,000 sol. two or three times daily. For intestinal haemorrhage 
grs. ii of desicc. adrenal gland is enclosed in a_ keratin-coated 
capsule, thereby reaching the bowel without being affected by 
gastric juices. 

Spontaneous bowel haemorrhage associated with a low pro- 
thrombin level may sometimes be controlled by injection of vitamin 
K, a ready-to-hand preparation of which is to be found in Kapilon 
(Glaxo). 

Alum, or lead acetate, may be employed against intestinal 
haemorrhage. Salines per os, and stomach washes, are also valu- 
able. Probably as good a treatment as any other is the sub- 
cutaneous injection of 5 c.c. Coagulen (Ciba), repeated daily until 
all haemorrhage ceases. 

If the patient evinces a marked thirst, this may be allayed by 
giving it ice to lick, rather than by providing water, the consumption 
of which would probably be followed immediately by emesis. An 
ampoule of liver extract (such as Campolon) injected intramuscularly 
once daily is valuable in providing nourishment and strength. 


Liability for Accidents (Unsalaned Pupils) 

In reference to the question and answer we CXXVIII (c)] rela- 
tive to the above, published in our issue of December Ist, Major F. 
Hopkin, Hon. Secretary of the National Veterinary and Mutual 
Detence Society, writes : — 

“The question of this liability was raised with the Royal College 
some few years ago, one or two cases having arisen. It did not 
come under the workman’s compensation claim; at the same time 
the premium for the insurance involved was so small that insurance 
companies did not care to accept: the business. To obviate this, 
and after consultation with the Royal College, a gg oy was 
taken out by this Society with Messrs. Cannon & Co benefits 
granted were made available to members of the Society for an 
annual extra premium of £1 Is. dating from January Ist each year. 
This insurance is still available to members.” 


The National Horse and Pony Development and Improvement 
Fuud, of which Mr. R. S. Summerhays is the Originator and Hon. 
Organiser, has about completed its first half-year and the experi- 
ment. has proved a very great success, so much so that it would seem 
its establishment on a permanent basis is more than justified and 
its success assured. The actual amount collected in this first year 
is considerable and would have been much more but for the fact 
that most shows had already made allocations from their prospective 

rofits. 
, Briefly the scheme is that all horse shows and gymkhanas should 
allocate from their profits a certain amount or percentage, which 
the National Horse Association will, through a sub-committee, 
ant to any objects of use and benefit to horses. Individuals are 
invited to make donations. These objects with details are set out 
in a pamphlet which can be obtained from the Secretary or Mr. 
Summerhays at 36, Ernle Road, Wimbledon, S.W.20.—N.H.A. Nees 
Sheet. 


Dr. R. O. Whyte, the grassland expert, visiting Cyprus and 
Palestine, will advise on pasturage problems and will see the terri- 
tories under typical dry season conditions. Dr. Whyte is Secretarv 
to the newly formed British Grassland Society, the President of 
which, Sir R. George Stapledon, has done such important research 
work in the breeding of economic grasses.Colonial Office News 
Service, 
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QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


: Sale of Medical Practices 

Mr. Hastincs asked the Minister of Health whether he was 
now prepared to offer any advice to doctors, demobilised from the 
Forces, as to the purchase of a practice. 

Mr. Bevan: The Government have not yet finally decided upon 
the proposals which they will be submitting to Parliament for a 
National Health Service. They believe, however, that it will be 
incompatible with the provision of an efficient service that the 
future exchange of medical practices, and the creation of new 
practices, within that service should be left entirely unregulated 
and that no effective steps should be taken to secure a proper 
distribution of doctors to fit the public need. They appreciate 
that intervention in this field—in whatever form it may take— 
will probably have the effect ot preventing the sale and purchase 
of the practices of doctors taking part in the new service, and 
the Government therefore think it right to give warning of this 
probability at once and in advance of the formulation of their 
full proposals. 

At the same time, and in order to allay the natural anxieties 
of doctors already in practice or now coming into practice from 
the Forces or elsewhere, the Government wish to make it clear 
that there will be an appropriate measure of compensation to 
doctors in respect of loss of capital values directly caused by the 
new arrangements. It is intended that discussions should be under- 
taken immediately with the profession’s representatives with regard 
to the steps to be taken to give effect to this decision. 

Mr. Hastincs: Has the right hon. Gentleman any suggestions 
for men returning from the Forces as to what occupation and what 
branch of the profession they should take if they are not to buy 
practices ? 

Mr. Bevan: The House will appreciate that it is very difficult 
to frame precise proposals ahead of legislation in this matter. 
What I have done is to inform doctors that it is highly improbable 
that I will permit the sale and purchase of practices, subject to 
the proposals laid before Parliament. However, arrangements will 
be made with the medical profession immediately in order to deal 
with individual difficulties of doctors returning from the Services. 

Mr. Wmriuinx: Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that this 
vague and menacing statement will cause the greatest possible 
anxiety and distress among a section of the population to whom the 
goodwill they have built up is their major asset? Is he further 
aware that most of his present colleagues in the Government agreed 
that this is a matter of great complication and not essential to 
the introduction of the national health service, and can he explain 
what he means by the method of regulating the distribution of 
doctors ? 

Mr. Bevan: I have every reason to believe that the announce- 
ment I have just made will be received with great satisfaction by 
most doctors and that most of the best elements of the profession 
regard the sale and purchase of practices as extremely undesirable, 
and that they would be very glad indeed that I am about to 
discuss with them the conditions under which this practice is to 
cease. 

Captain Barro asked if this applied to dental surgeons. 

Mr. Bevan: No, Sir. 


Lieut.-Co.. Stoppart-Scotr: Does it mean that doctors who can_ 


no longer purchase practices will no longer be able to choose in 
what part of the country they wish to practise? Does it also 
mean that they will be directed and posted in the future ? 

Mr. Bevan: The hon. Member will have to await further 
proposals. 

Major Lioyp gave notice that he would raise the matter on the 
adjournment in view of the “alarming and dictatorial policy” 
just announced. 

The Speaker said that as the matter involved legislation it 
would be bound to be out of order on the adjournment. 


[Dr. Charles Hill, Secretary of the Negotiating Committee of 
the medical profession, commenting on the Minister’s “ warning,” 
Stated : — 

“A gentleman’s undertaking to pay compensation for any loss 
of capital values incurred by doctors as a result of the new pro- 
posals. whatever they may turn out to be. is plain justice. The 
capital represented by a doctor’s practice is something which he 
has paid for or built up and something which he relies upon for 
his retirement years. Any Government which takes stens to destroy 
or diminish a capital asset should compensate for the loss it causes 
and this Government desire to relieve anxiety on this point of 
princinle is appreciated. 

_ “When a practice changes haffds, what is in fact transferred 
is goodwill, the patients themselves being free to accent the in- 
coming doctor or choose another doctor as they please. Many will 


not share the Government’s view that an efficient medical service 
can be secured only by such a fundamental change in existing 
arrangements. This has yet to be argued. The Negotiating Com- 
mittee representing the medical profession has not yet had an 
opportunity of putting forward to the Government its proposals 
for a complete health service, including a wider distribution of 
doctors... . 

“If the Government assume that by destroying the goodwill of 
existing practices, directing them where, and how, and with what 
colleagues they shall practise, the proposal is fraught with danger 
to pubfic and professional freedom. Doctors should, like other 
workers, be free to choose the form, place and type of work they 
prefer without Governmental or other direction. For these reasons 
the attitude of the medical profession to any proposal to abolish 
the sale and purchase of practices can be determined only when 
it is known what is to be substituted for the existing arrange- 
ments.”] 


Pir Ponies 

Sir T. Moore asked the Minister of Fuel and Power to what 
extent pit ponies are being obliged to work two shifts in 24 hours 
at thé present time. 

Mr. Suinwett: A special investigation made in the summer of 
this year showed that the great majority of ponies work only one 
shift a day. At certain mines in the Northern coalfield a propor- 
tion of the ponies, ranging from 5 per cent. to 25 per cent. and in 
one exceptional case 40 per cent. were found to working extra shifts, 
not daily but in ‘turn. Elsewhere there were isolated instances of a 
few ponies working extra shifts in turn, or occasionally. In some 
cases the ponies working extra shifts were specially examined by 
the Ministry's consulting veterinary surgeons, who found them to 
be well cared for and in fit condition; but nevertheless steps are 
taken to reduce any working hours which are considered by the 
Inspector to be unduly long. 


Rurat Water Supriies® 

Major Niatt Macpuerson asked the Secretary of State for Scotland 
whether, in view of his circular letter dated October 27th, 1945, to 
local authorities intimating postponement until March 3lst, 1946, 
of the date for receiving applications for grants under the Rural 
Water Supplies and Sewerage Act, 1944, he will consider and 
approve or disapprove each scheme as soon as possible after it is 
submitted and will give an undertaking that all schemes so approved 
will receive a grant under the Act. 

Mr. Bucuanan: My right hon. Friend is prepared to consider 
water schemes as they come in from the local authorities, but until 
he can see the complete picture as reflected in the proposals of 
local authorities as a whole he is, I am afraid, not in a position to 
determine the rate of grant for each approved scheme. 

Major Macpnerson: Does the hon. Gentleman realise that this 
will seriously postpone putting into effect a number of schemes 
unless local authorities have some idea of the extent to which the 
Treasury will contribute? 

Mr. BucHanan: We take the view that we cannot make a grant 
in respect of one scheme and give different treatment in the case 
of another one which may come along a month later. We take the 
view that we should treat the matter as a whole, and local authori- 
ties will not be unduly hampered because they will all be equitably 
treated. 


VIVISECTION , 


Mr. P. Freeman asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department how many of the 1,323,983 experiments on living 
animals made during 1944 were simple inoculations and similar 
proceedings ; and whether any impartial investigation of such ex- 
periments is permitted or any laymen are allowed to be present 
when such experiments are being conducted. 

Mr. Ene: In 1944, 1,281,882 experiments on living animals, 
comprising simple inoculations and similar proceedings were per- 
formed. Under the Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876, experiments 
may only be performed by persons holding a licence from the 
Secretary of State who is responsible for ensuring that all registered 
places at which experiments are performed are from time to time 
visited by Inspectors for the purpose of securing compliance with 
the provisions of the Act. 

* * * * * 
HuntING 


Mr. P. Freeman asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he will consider the desirability of refusing 
to allow all forms of hunting which involve unnecessary cruelty 
to animals. 

Mr. The Government's legislative programme is so heavy 
that T cannot consider legislation on this controversial issue. 
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R.C.V.S. MEMBERSHIP EXAMINATIONS 
List of Successful Candidates 
London 


First Year: 
Bulbeck, Miss FE. C. 
Clifford, R. M. 
Craven, J. R. E. 
Gilbert, C. A. 
Howard, J. W. 
Perrin, Miss P. E. V. 


Rawlins, J. A. 

Smith, E. H. 

Sutherland, Miss A. M. B. 
Webster, A. A. 
Whitney, J. C. 

Wootton, J. C. 


Seconp YEAR: 


Bowler, G. T. 
Brown, A. M. 
David, H. W. (P) 
Hicks, J. B. 

Holt, J. R. (H) 
Howorth, John 
Hughes, E. J. 
Hurst, P. E. 
James, Miss V. M. 


Mayes, S. E. V. 

*Ogden, A. L. 

Pinniger, R. S. 

Price, E. K. 

Rees, J. V. 

Scot’ White, Miss Anne 
Tanner, S. C. 

Walsby, J. B. 


denotes 2nd Class Honours. 
(P) denotes credit in Physiology. 
(H) denotes credit in Histology. 


Tutrp YEAR: 
Benham, Miss C. 
Brook, A. B. 
Curwen, Miss P. 
Diffey, S. J. K. 
Greenough, P. R. 
"Griffiths, E. C. Taylor, P. E. 
Hoffe, I. A. (Miss) White, Miss C. M. 
Hull, B. A. 


‘denotes 2nd Class Honours. 


James, R. A. 
*Lloyd-Griffiths, F. 
Marchant, Miss I. F. 
Penhale, Miss B. M. 
Rickards, D. A. 


FountH Year: 


Loftus, A. C. 

Miller, E. R. 

Richards, Miss B. (Path) 
Stables, J. W. 
Thomsett, L. R. 


Bonnaud, Miss Zoe 
Braham, R. W. J. 
Burdett, R. G. 
Deans, D. H. 
Humphreys, P. N. 
*Lloyd, J. R. 


“denotes 2nd Class Honours. 
(Path) denotes credit in Pathology. 


Year: 


Archer, R. K. 
Bligh, P. S. 
Chapman, R. J. 
Cook, E. R. 
Comben, N. 
Daykin, P. W. 
Dingle, P. J. 
Edgson, F. A. 
Fawcett, J. F 
Furniss, R. H 
Gardner, B. 


Garner, R. J. 
Gover, R. W. M. 
Heslop, G. P. M. 
Lawn, A. M. 
Philcox, R. A. 
Rogers, M. J. H. 
Shuja, J. D. 
Taylor, E. E. 
Ussher, Miss G. C. 
Warde, J. D. 
Wood, D. R. 


(To be continued.) 


Mobile cinema units of the Kenya Government will shortly begin 
to show in the colony’s villages a colour film demonstrating the 
application of modern agricultural methods. The film was pro- 
duced by the Kenya Information Office in conjunction with the 
Government Agricultural Department. At every showing specially 
trained Africans of the Information Office Staff will give a running 
commentary in the language of the district._-Colonial Office Press 
Service. ‘ 

* * - 


The Health Congress, which is organised by the Royal Sanitary 
Institute, will be held at Blackpool from June 3rd to 7th, 1946. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professionai interest for inclusion 
in columns. 


Diary of -Events 

. 18th.—Meeting of the Agriculture Group of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, at the Chemistry Lecture Theatre, 
Imperial College, Imperial Institute Road, S.W.7, 2.30 
p-m. 

21st.—Meeting of the Section of Comparative Medicine, Royal 
Society of Medicine, at the Society’s House, 1, Wimpole 
Street, W.1, 2.15 p.m. 

2nd.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings: Joint Veterinary 
Officers and Public Health, 11.30 a.m. ; Sub-committee 
on First-aid Handbook, | p.m. ; Organising Committee, 
4 p.m. 

3rd.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings: Committee on the Re- 
allocation of the Duties of Committees, 10.30 a.m. ; 
Finance and General Purposes, 12.15 p.m.; Appoint- 
ments, + p.m. 

3rd.—Meeting of the Central Veterinary Society, Conway 
Hall, W.C.1, 2 p.m. 

. 3rd-4th.—Annual General Meeting of the British Ecological 
Society at Exeter (Washington Singer Laboratories, 
Prince of Wales Road)—for programme see Notices 
column. 

4th.—Meeting of Council, N.V.M.A., at the Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


9th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. ; 
10th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 
I!th_—R.C.V.S. Council Meeting. 


* = 


Central Veterinary Society's ‘Clinical Forum 

As intimated in our Notices column, the January meeting of the 
Society will be devoted to a “Clinical Forum” at which questions 
relating to clinical aspects of the subjects indicated therein will 
be dealt with by those named. The Secretary of the Society 
would be very glad if Fellows having questions to submit would 
send them to reach him by December 22nd. 


Farm Buildings Report 

On Monday last there was issued the report of the commitice 
appeinted in November, 1942, by Mr. R. S. Hudson, MP., then 
Minister of Agriculture, to consider and -make recommendations 
on the layout, design and construction of farm buildings (“ Post- 
War Building Studies No. 17: Farm Buildings” ; Stationery Office, 
3s.). The report will be reviewed in our columns shortly. 

In a statement circulated to the House of Commons on the day 
of issue. Mr. Tom Williams, the present Minister, said: “ An 
extensive programme of new construction on farms cannot be 
contemplated for the next two or three years. New buildings 
there will have to be if full production is to be secured, and there 
are substantial arrears of repairs and maintenance to be overtaken ; 
but for some little time the quantity of building labour and 
materials that can be spared from the housing programme will 
be small in relation to needs. I propose therefore that my Depart- 
ment shall, on the lines indicated in the report, explore to the 
full the use of substitute materials and simplified methods of con- 
struction. They will be assisted in this by the findings of a 
mission on farm buildings, appointed by my predecessor and his 
colleague the Secretary of State for Scotland, which has recently 
returned from America. 

“The erection of farm buildings is subject to licensing by my 
right hon. Friend the Minister of Works, and plans for new build- 
ings in England and Wales are referred to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture for examination. It is intended that this examination shall 
be conducted in accordance with the principles laid down in the 
Farm Buildings Report so as to ensure the fullest productive use 
of the available supplies of labour and materials. In the meantime, 
my Department will press on with the work of investigation on the 
recommendations made by the committee, so that when development 
is possible on a large scale, it will take place on sound lines. It is 
proposed to include advice on farm buildings within the scope of 
the National Advisory Service. I am, in the first place, referring 
the report to the Agricultural Improvement Council, with a request 
that they should consider its recommendations and should set out a 
programme of investigations to be put in hand forthwith.” 
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R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 
Gusincs, George Henry, Ferrum Hill, Tavistock, Devon. 
Graduated London, July 8th, 1885. Fellowship, April 26th, 1893. 
Died November 21st, 1945; aged 82 years. 
Parkin, Herbert John, 2a, Streatfield Avenue, East Ham. 
Graduated London, December 14th, 1893. Died December 3rd, 
1945. 


Turvmy, Charles E., Ditton Street, Ilminster, Somezset. Gradu- 
ated London, July 19th, 1901. Died November 28th, 1945. 


@ Mr. George Henry Gibbings, F.R.C.V.S. 

Mr. G. H. Gibbings, F.r.c.v.s., whose death we record above 
with deep regret, went to Tavistock 57 years ago, when he suc- 
ceeded the late Mr. Nelder. He was the youngest son of the late 
Mr. John Henson Gibbings, of North Tawton, and was associated 
in his younger days with Mr. Thomas, a veterinary surgeon, of 
Plymouth. Subsequently he went to Norfolk, but later returned 
to Devon and acquired the business of Mr. Nelder at Tavistock. 

in a tribute to Mr. Gibbings published in its issue of November 
30th, the Tavistock Times says: “ A man whose word was his bond, 
Mr. Gibbings, by his proficiency in his profession and the true 
spirit of Christianity which he always showed, had won the admira- 
tion otf all with whom he came into contact. He was gentle in 
manner, kindly in speech, and generous in nature, and he will 
always be remembered for the many little acts of kindness that 
never saw light of day. He loved the Church of England, although 
he was equally at home in the Nonconformist Church and was 
always broadminded in his views, particularly on matters pertain- 
ing to theology. 

“Mr. Gibbings did a lot of work for the Devon County Council 
before the Administration of the Contagious Diseases Act was 
taken over by the Ministry of Agriculture. He had also carried 
out the duties of examiner and referee in connection with the 
Horse-Breeding Act. He was for many years a member of the 
Western Counties Veterinary Medical Association, a former man- 
ager of the Plymouth Road Council School, and a trustee of Watts’ 
Charity. With the affairs of the Parish Church he was also 
associated, and had filled the office of a sidesman. He had also 
been a member of the Parochial Church Council.” 


Trisute 

H. FP. writes: “ Mr. Gibbings, who was well known throughout 
Devonshire for his great knowledge of stock in general, devoted 
his life to his work and took an active interest in the practice 
up to three months of his death, when infirmity confined him to 
bed. He was a keen churchman and took a great interest in 
religious matters which, along with his veterinary work, composed 
his life. 

“He was ever ready to help the genuine needy and always 
willing to give his advice and guidance to all in any walk of 
life, which his long experience entitled him well to do. He was 
held in very high esteem by the general public for his con- 
scientious services and fearlessness in carrying out what he thought 
was right.” 


Mr. Herbertt John Parkin, M.R.C.V.S. 

Mr. Herbert John Parkin, M.R.c.v.s., who practised at Streatfield 
Avenue, East Ham, for about 40 years and previously at Doncaster, 
died on December 3rd at his residence at Epping, Essex, to the 
deep regret of numerous professional and personal friends. Among 
those who attended the funeral at the City of London Cemetery, 
Manor Park, E., on Thursday, December 6th, were Mr. R. D. 
Willett (son-in-law), Mr. G. Lee (manager), Mr. J. Davies, 
M.R.C.V.S. (also representing Professor J. McCunn and the Central 
Veterinary Society), Mr. A. A. Wilson, M.R.c.v.s., Mr. G. K. Poppy 
and Mr. H. Hookway (R.A.C. Society). 

AN APPRECIATION 

Herbert J. Parkin died on December 3rd, after a short illness, 
and another link with the great days of the horse has been severed. 
_A Yorkshireman by birth, he qualified at the London College 
in December, 1893. He first practised at Doncaster and about the 
year 1905 removed to London, taking over an old-established prac- 
uce in East Ham. When he first went to East Ham there was a 
considerable amount of country work but owing to the growth of 
the metropolis this gradually declined, being replaced by more 
and more town horse work. Horse work was more to Parkin’s 
liking and in his prime he had one of the biggest horse practices 
in London. He was capable, diligent and of great integrity and 


as a consequence he was held in high regard by his clients and 
professional neighbours, 


Parkin was a true Yorkshireman for in spite of his extensive 
practice he never did anything in a hurry or without due considera- 
tion of all the points at issue. For a number of years my brother 
and I were his immediate professional neighbours and our rela- 
tions, in spite of the rivalries of the time, were always good. 
We had no hesitation in asking him to come in as a “second 
opinion ” or in asking him to give an eye to the practice in case 
of absence. Our practices overlapped and often we both had 
clients in the same yards. He made free use of our yard, . forge, 
etc., and vice versa. To those who are conversant with London 
practice of those times this was an exception to the general rule. 
I remained on terms of the greatest friendship with him until 
his death. 

He was a man who lived a full and useful life in a quiet 
unassuming way, and by his conduct gained’ the respect of his 
fellows and enhanced the prestige of his profession in his own 
district. Racing and the thoroughbred were his hobbies and there 
were few men who had such a profound knowledge of pedigrees 
and form. He was an extremely good judge of the points of the 
commercial horse and a Parkin certificate of soundness was a 
hallmark. 

Personally he was a big man, quiet in speech and of great 
gentleness. Although he was a life member of the “ Central" and 
for many years a constant attender of its meetings, he never 
came much into the limelight for by nature he was very reserved, 
vet his sterling character was such that one would instinctively 
consult him when in doubt or trouble. 

I am thankful that I was privileged to know Herbert Parkin 
and be admitted to his friendship. 

J. McC. 


LORD ROSEBERY ON THE THOROUGHBRED 


In his recent address to the annual meeting of the Thoroughbred 
Breeders’ Association Lord Rosebery stressed the dangers to the 
thoroughbred arising from artificial insemination and observed that 
anyone who paid a fee for the service of a stallion was entitled to 
have that particular service for that particular mare. If bottles of 
Hyperion or Fairway extract were disseminated all over the world 
the breed might become so inbred in the course of a year or two 
that it would deteriorate beyond all imagination. r 

Referring to export trade, he said that it was a great thing to 
foster, but that the best horses and mares must be kept here to 
perpetuate the high standard of the breed. Richly prized races were 
necessary to make racing attractive enough to keep the best here. 
More money towards these racing prizes had been — from 
the Totalisator, and it was suggested that the public might also 
benefit by grants from the Totalisator to help to rebuild racecourses. 

Lord Rosebery congratulated Lord Derby on once again being 
head of the list of breeders for the season. He pointed out that 
the descendants of Lord Derby’s sire Phalaris had made _ history 
everywhere and it was reasonable to expect that those of his other 
sire, Hyperion, would do likewise. He did not subscribe to the 
view that we were overloaded with the blood of these stallions. He 
remembered the time wheri exactly the same thing was said of 
St. Simon and his progeny, but eventually we had not a single male 
descendant of him in this country and had to import one or two 
from France. 


Recorp Prick ror Four 


At the December Sales at Newmarket the record price for a foal 
was given for a colt by Hyperion out of Blanco. The purchaser 
was Miss Prior, of the Adstock Manor Stud, well known as a 
compiler of several books on bloodstock, whose bid of 7,200 guineas 
was the end of a spirited tussle. Previously the record price for 
a foal was 5,000 guineas, paid for Khorseed in the December Sales 
of 1928 by the Aga Khan. The Blanco colt was bred in Ireland 
by Mrs. J. J. Maher at the Confey Stud, which was recently sold. 
Manna, winner of the Derby, and Sandwich and Caligula, winners 
of the St. Leger, were bred at this stud. 


VICTORIA VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FUND 
A special appeal organised by the Ladies’ Guild for the funds 
of the above Society has realised the sum of £226. The officers 
of the Guild are desirous of conveying their grateful thanks to the 
many members who by their efforts assisted in the achievement 
of this highly satisfactory result. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


At a meeting of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society 
on December 6th, Lord Bledisloe was elected President for 1946 
in succession to Lord Courthope. Mr. T. B. Turner will retire from 
the Secretaryship next year, and Mr. Alec Hobson has been 
appointed to succeed him. Mr. Alet Hobson is at present secretary 
of the National Pig Breeders’ Association and the Small Pig Keepers’ 
Council. Mr. J. A. Scott Watson has resigned from the editorship 
of the Society’s journal on appointment as Chief Education Officer 
at the Ministry of Agriculture. He will be succeeded by Dr. Charles 
Crowther, formerly Principal of Harper Adams Agricultural College. 


* 


The Farmers’ Club.—The Farmers’ Club has elected as chairman, 
Mr. R. W. Haddon; managing editor of the Farmer and Stock- 
Breeder. 


* * a * * 


SCHEME FOR THE CONTROL OF DISEASES OF 
DAIRY CATTLE 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF UNDERTAKINGS NOTIFIED TO THE MINISTRY 
OF AGRICULTURE DURING THE MONTH ENDED NOVEMBER 3UTH, 1945 


Undertakings Notified ‘Total Undertakings 


Number of Cattle 


County 
During Previously Number — 
Month Cows Heifers 
ENGLAND 
Bedford _ 34 34 776 438 
Berks 1 9) 91 3,94 1,975 
Bucke 1 95 96- 3,199 1,896 
Cambridge — lo lv 19, 79 
Chester _— 361 361 12,021 4,573 
Cornwall —_ 4 4 72 75 
Cumberland _— 55 55 1,344 1,126 
Derby 9 318 327 9,400 5,331 
Devon — 3.2 3u2 4,465 2,626 
Dorset _— 67 67 2,100 1,123 
Durham 9 251 26) 5,550 2,236 
Essex 2 217 219 6,953 3,957 
Gloucester _— 92 92 2,487 1,703 
Hampshire . . 4 376 38u 1u,384 7,479 
Hereford _ 18 Is 339 216 
»Hertford 1 2,358 1,55) 
Hunts 2. — 7 7 253 ly 
Isle of Ely .. — i 1 57 21 
Isle of Wight _ 9 9 171 o4 
Kent ° ae - 167 167 4,191 2,555 
Lancs. IRS 185 5,365 1,856 
Leics 102 2,517 1,372 
Lines (Holland) .. — 3 3 25 ll 
Lines (Kesteven) .. — 23 23 * 320 163 
Lincs (Lindsey) .. 1 106 107 2,107 1,262 
Middlesex .. — 13 13 212 
Norfolk 157 157 4,349 3,265 
Northants .. nee —— 7 77 2,235 1,359 
Northumb«rla 61 61 2,003 1,133 
Notts wi 1 181 3,989 2,417 
Oxford 44 44 1,217 1,361 
utl oe 156 lu7 
Salo; ee ie —- 239 239 6,726 3,525 
merset .. sce 3 239 242 6,443 3,000 
Staffs = _ 192 192 5,693 3,441 
Suffolk, East _ 69 69 1,635 ‘1,188 
Suffolk, West -_ 45 45 974 612 
Surrey 101 101 2,874 1,388 
Sussex, East 3 166 169 4,201 2,672 
Sussex, West — 107 107 3,103 1,871 
Warwick _ 130 130 3,013 2,104 
Westmorland 8 257 295 
Wilts 2 83 3,431 1,580 
Worcester .. 4 153 157 3,032 1,591 
Yorks, E.R. — 96 96 1,49 929 
Yorks, N.R. i 109 110 3,285 738 
Yorks, W.R 3 228 231 5,617 | 2,216 
WALES 
lesey — 49 49 sad 616 
Brecon _— il 11 168 99 
Caernarvon = 109 109 1,701 952 
Cardigan 2 27 29 539 368 
rma 3 253 256 4,757 2,528 
Denbigh — 36 36 SIE 401 
Flint 85 85 1,942 92 
Glamorgan 6 96 1,528 671 
Merioneth a 9 9 117 55 
Monmouth 54 1,275 715 
Montgomery _ 13 13 264 222 
Pembroke 1 60 61 1,186 334 
‘TOTALS 51 6,28) 6,331 162,075 9),171 
Notes.—{1) Operative perioas of undertakings: 1 year, 1,454; 2 years, 457; 
3 years, 4,420. (2) Undertaki renewed for further peri 1 year, 1,595 ; 
2 years, 213; 3 years, 512. (3) Undertakings not renewed at end of operative 
period, 1,383. ) The figures showing the number of undertakings notified 


Undertakings Notified Total Undertakings 


County Number of Cattle 
During Previously Number ——————— 
Month Cows Heifer- 
SCOTLAND 
Aberdeen _- 15 15 687 301 
Angus — 17 17 620 427 
Argyll — 5 5 101 111 
Ayr .. _ 19 19 576 470 
BanT 1 1 120 
Berwick — 2 2 53 22 
Clackmannan 6 6 212 164 
Dumfries —_ lo 1 536 516 
Dumbarton —_ 2 2 os 63 
East Lothian 1 1 2) 
Fife .. és _ 29 29 1,154 641 
Inverness _- 5 5 253 131 
Kincardine . . — 3 3 127 8 
Kinross = — 3 3 56 4) 
Kirkcudbright —- 7 7 378 21s 
Lanark 15 15 6.8 453 
Peebles -- 2 2 28 16 
Perth — 24 24 625 411 
Renfrew — 3 3 139 101 
Ross-shire .. —_ 2 2 58 52 
Stirling 1 20 21 682 359 
Sutherland .. _— 4 4 8) 44 
West Lothian -- 1 1 23 18 
Wigtown = 16 16 99) 568 
Totals 1 212 213 8,214 5,437 


Notes.—{1) Duration of ufidertakings: 1 year, 28; 2 years, 11; 3 years, 174. 
(2) Undertakings renewed for a further period (included in column 2 of state- 
ment): 1 year, 45; 2 years, 7; 3 years, 20. (3) Undertakings expired and not 
renewed (not included in column 2 of statement): 167. (4) The figures showing 
the number of undertakings i during the month relate to entirely fresh 
undertakings. 


* * * * * 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 


The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, followed 
by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


Swine Fever: 

Beds.—Shefford Mill, Shefford, Beds (Dec. 4th). 

Cambs.—Half Acre Farm, Barway, Soham, Ely, Cambs. (Dec. 
12th). 

Lincs (Kesteven).—Swarby, Sleaford, Lincs (Dec. 10th). 

Warwicks——Church Farm, Newbold-on-Stour, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Warwickshire (Dec. 8th). 


Sueep Scas: 

Denbyshire——Hafod Dafydd, Llansannon, Denbigh (Dec. 6th). 

Derbyshire—Yarncliffe Lodge, Grindleford, Sheffield, Yorks. 
(Dec. 3rd); Ollerbrook, Edale, Sheffield (Dec. 6th). 

Lincs, (Lindsey).—Glebe Farm, Barton-on-Humber, Lincs (Dec. 
Ist). 


* 


“A D.D.T. DANGER” 


The Correspondent of The Times, writing from Sydney on 
December 9th, says: “ A Sydney man seeking a few days ago to 
evolve a horticultural dust to kill caterpillars and fungus on 
tomatoes was surprised to find that he had produced phosgene, 
which killed his pets—a dog, a tortoise, and several canaries. It 
is understood that the gas was produced when dusts containing 
a particular type of D.D.T. were mixed with copper oxychloride. 
The Minister for Agriculture, Mr. Graham, has now issued a 
warning to buyers of D.D.T. and benzene hexachloride not to risk 
mixing either with other chemicals unless they were satisfied 
that the D.D.T. or benzene hexachloride was of a type approved 
under the Pest Destroyers Act.” 


Carbon Tetrachloride—The directors of the Chemists’ Defence 
Association have given an instruction that a warning be issued to 
members of the Association against the dangers inherent in the 
use of the drug in treatment of cattle. They recommend that the 


capsules should not be sold for that purpose without a warning 
to the customer that he uses them at his own risk.—Pharm. J. 
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THE NEXT BRITISH PHARMACOPOEIA 


In its issue of December 8th, the Pharmaceutical Journal 
observes: “ the present British Pharmacopoeia 1s largely derived 
from three distinct sources: (1) the model provided by the early 
egy carry ot the Royal Colleges, (2) the provisions of the 
Medical Acts of 1858 and 1862, and (3) the report of the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Civil Research which made a 
number of recommendations as to the way in which pharmacopoeias 
subsequent to that published in 1914 should be produced. Among 
other suggestions, the Sub-committee expressed the opinion that 
whereas in the past the intervals between successive issues of the 
B.P. had ranged from three to 18 years there should in future 
be a regular interval of ten years. -But members of the Sub- 
committee had no reason to suppose that another world war would 
supervene, that printing and publishing difficulties of the magni- 
tude of those which we have endured for six years or more would 
have to be faced, or that the direction of man-power towards the 
successful prosecution of a war would make it difficult for an 
individual—pharmacist, pharmacologist, or clinician—to divert his 
thoughts towards the revision of the national book of pharma- 
ceutical standards. All these things have happened, and we are 
already three years behind the date originally fixed. 

i deal of progress has, however, been made. Seven 
Addenda to the Pharmacopoeia have been issued, and a fairly 
large proportion of the substances there described for the first 
time will undoubtedly find a place, with little modification of 
monographs, in the next B.P. When this new and comprehensive 
book will be published is by no means certain. From the report 
of the Commission to the Pharmacopoeia Committee of the General 
Medical Council [reproduced in the Journal] it is evident that 
work on it is to proceed as rapidly as possible, but the compilers 
are faced with a number of handicaps, some of them originating 
from the fact that they were unfortunately bombed out of their 
Hallam Street premises and, in consequence, are lacking proper 
laboratory accommodation. The chief problem, however, which 
faces the Commission is evidently occasioned by ‘the difficulties 
in obtaining paper and getting printing done quickly,’ a hindrance 
which scientific bodies like the G.M.C. and the Society still 
encounter. Meanwhile one sees an apparent abundance of litera- 
ture which has relatively no intrinsic value displayed for sale on 
the book stalls. and one- naturally wonders what guidance is 
given at the highest level to the distribution of paper supplies, 
binding materials, and to the allocation of labour for this important 
trade. The problem is closely linked, as a little thought will clearly 
show, to two important matters now before the Government—the 
development of a national health service, and the furtherance of 
the export trade in pharmaceutical products. It would be absurd 
if either of these were to suffer through misdirection of the raw 
materials which are needed to produce adequate supplies of the 
British Pharmacopoeia and the Codex.” % 

* * * * * 
SAFETY OF ICE-CREAM 


“To the public health worker ice-cream has much in common 
with milk.” observes The Lancet in a recent annotation, and pro- 
ceeds: “It is eaten mainly by children, it is a rich bacteriological 
medium, and it is known to have carried many of-the same 
diseases as milk. In this country the dangers of contaminated 
ice-cream have been given small consideration and it is only when 
conditions of manufacture are grossly insanitary that the Food 
and Drugs Act, 1938, is called on to — the public. The mis- 
conception that freezing destroys all bacteria persists, even among 
those who should know better. In America ice-cream made from 
unpasteurised milk has been found to contain as many as 37 
million organisms per c.cm.—about the same number as sewage. 
Diseases which may be spread by ice-cream include the enteric 
group, dysentery, and scarlet fever, and recent reports in the daily 
Press suggest that staphylococcal food-poisoning must be added 
to the list. With these and other points in mind, there appears 
to be a case for tightening up legislation on the methods of 
manufacture and dispensing of ice-cream. A new order issued by 
the Ministry of Food* should help to prevent the danger to which 
consumers of ice-cream may be exposed if the dried egg used 
in its manufacture is infected. What the chances of such 
infection are has not yet been reported, but some samples of 
dried egg do contain salmonella organisms. The order prohibits 
the use without a licence of dried egg in the manufacture of syn 
thetic cream, ice-cream, and baker’s cream filling. Under this 
licence manufacturers must pasteurise a mix which contains dried 
egg; not more than two hours miust elapse between reconstituting 
and pasteurising the dried egg; and the treated product must. not 

exposed to a temperature at which pathogens can multiply. 
These provisions are reasonable but until the authorities in this 
country release more information about the bacteriology of dried 
gg many will fail to see the reason for them. Efficient pasteurisa- 


* Dried Egg (Control of Use) Order, 1945. No. 627. 


tion of a substance like dried egg is not easy and it will be 
difficult to know if the order is being properly carried out. The 
new regulations are aimed at new dangers; they still do not 
ensure that the freshly painted barrows will contain wholesome 
or safe food.” 


* * * * 


Until their flocks and herds were replenished they must see to it 
that the reduction in their tillage acreage was not allowed to get 
out of control. For this reason, and to prevent land from tumbling 
down to bad grass, the Government were exercising compulsory 
powers where necessary to check excessive reversion to grass. The 
shortage of stock was merely a temporary phase which should 
rectify itself in time, but the prospects of any substantial improve- 
ment in supplies of imported feeding-stuffs were less hopeful. The 
feeding-stuffs rationing scheme must therefore continue tor a further 
period.—The Minister of Agriculture, addressing the Council of 
Agriculture for England. 


ADVERTISERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT 


Christmas Holidays 


BAYER PRODUCTS, LTD., wish to state that their offices at Africa House, 
London, will be closed on Nionday, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 24th 
to 26th, 1945. Clients are recommended to order their requirements early in 
view of the frequent delays in the post at this time of the year, Bayer 
preparations urgently needed during the holidays can be obtained from Messrs. 
John Bell & Croyden, 50-52, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. Telegraphic 
address: ‘* Instruments, Wesdo,’’ London. ‘Telephone: Welbeck 5555. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
views of the writer only and must not be taken as expressing the opinion or 
having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 

Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the first post 
on Monday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 


OESTROGENIC INDUCTION OF LACTATION IN CATTLE 
Sir,—In an article appearing in The Veterinary Record (Vol. 57, 

p. 519), Mr. Spriggs comments on some experiments which were 
undertaken by us in the following terms: “The highest dail 
peak yield ot 13 lb. was obtained using 250 mg. of the cabd 
acting dipropionate together with 250 mg. of the slower-acting 
dilaurate. Since most of the 24 treated heifers gave almost neg- 
ligible yields, one cannot agree with the authors’ conclusions that 
‘allowing for the small size of the heifers this combination of 
esters given as a single injection seems to induce lactation as 
effectively as implantation ’.” 

The writer appears to have misread our paper, which recorded 
experiments designed to ascertain whether lactation could be in- 
duced by a single injection of one or more of the aliphatic esters 
diethylstilboestrol. The majority of the 24 heifers received pre- 
parations or combinations which proved to be relatively impotent ; 
the combination referred to in the above quotation was used on 
only one heifer. These facts are made quite clear in our paper. 
The milk yield, at best, was certainly less than those reported 
by Spriggs and other investigators who have used the implanta- 
tion technique, but these authors were using more mature animals 
than the 15-month-old heifers selected for our experiment. It was 
not anticipated that milk yields comparable to those of a first 
calf heifer would be secured, and we maintain that a daily secre- 
tion of 13 lb. is as much as could be reasonably expected from 
an immature animal of the type used in our experiments. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. S. Parkes. 
National Institute for Medical Research, R. E. Grover. 
London. 


* * * * * 
VETERINARY EDUCATION 


Sir,—At a time. when the world is suffering and has suffered 
from too much nationalism and we as a nation are being implored 
to think along the more expansive lines of international co-operation, 
it is a sad and regrettable fact that such insular and parochial 
views are held by large numbers of this profession, on the ail-impor- 
tant subject of veterinary education. ° 

Service in the Forces appears to invoke a crusading spirit which 
the powers that be have encouraged during this war through the 
medium of Service newspapers and educational pamphlets. This 
desire for improvement is never entirely confined to broad principles 
but is, in fact, just as often discussed by individuals from the stand- 
point of its effect upon their own private lives. As a member of 
the R.A.V.C. the future and status of the profession were often 
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subjects of discussion and the desire for an improvement, both in 
tne eaucation mewoas and status of the protession, was, I iound, 
aimost universally held by members of the Corps. 

A tact that does not seem to be sufficiently realised by some mem- 
bers oi our proiession is that veterinary surgery is a science and 
as such is intimately and irrevocably bound up with the other 
sciences. Any divergence that may have existed in the past is 
being rapidly closed with the ever increasing importance of such 
subjects as preventive medicine, genetics, hygiene and dietetics, 
subjects which the profession cannot ignore but to which the 
proiession, as a whole, can hardly have been said to have made 
many outstanding contributions. A glance through the names of 
the personalities associated with these subjects can fully verify this. 
It is this failure to grasp this fact of association with the other 
sciences that is responsible for much of the present impasse. it 
is not only whether we are satisfied with our present standards 
but whether the general public is satisfied, that also matters. The 
man who pays the piper calls the tune and as such the general 
public is entitled to a say in the question as to how its veterinary 
surgeons should be educated. It would be nothing short of cata- 
strophic if, as Earl De la Warr stated might happen, the Govern- 
ment were to go ahead without the consent of the controlling body 
of the profession and reorganise our educational system. 

That our present educational facilities are sadly lacking should 
be abundantly apparent. It is realised at least by many of those 
outside, as Dr. Wooldridge has pointed out, that much veterinary 
work regarding livestock improvement, poultry, meat and milk is 
going to others. That a holder of a dipioma in poultry and/or 
dairy husbandry, qualifying after a course lasting from two to 
three years, should be recognised or assumed by poultry breeders 
to be more expert than a qualified veterinarian, is a statement on 
which we should ponder. Corroboration from within the profession 
of the inadequate training of our graduates was recently given by 
Mr. W. W. Henderson speaking on the Colonial Service at the 
N.V.M.A. congress and further substantiated by a recent correspon- 
dent from India. 

As to the actual training, the recent provocative article by a 
student, A. Montefiore, has shown that within the science of veter- 
inary surgery itself there could be a closer linkage of subjects and 
his theory of the regrouping of subjects has much to commend 
it. What an individual learns in his lifetime is really a condensa- 
tion (incomplete of course) of the knowledge acquired by mankind 
throughout the ages. The brain of mankind developed along those 
evolutionary lines and took the steps which, by its previous learniay, 
it had been prepared to accept. This evolutionary development 
can be illustrated by the fact that few scientific discoveries have 
been made on purely individual effort, but more often by a number 
of different workers in different parts of the world. 

Would our teaching, then, not be better if presented to the student 
along those evolutionary, i.e., historical lines? No one who has 
read Lancelot Hogben’s “ Mathematics for the Million” will doubt 
that a subject so taught is much easier to grasp. The annual 
examination is too often regarded as the closed door to the subject 
concerned. How seldom are medicine lectures illustrated by the 
corresponding pathological specimens or helminthological lectures 
by the associated clinical conditions met with in the field. 

Veterinary science can only be well taught if the centres are 
equipped with ample material for practical demonstration. That 
there is a great lack of these facilities is well known. This can 
only be overcome when all centres of veterinary education are 
equipped round proper field stations comprising, as has been sug- 
gested by Macfarlane and Montefiore, a hospital, knackery, farm, 
ambulatory clinic and laboratories. Too much stress is often laid 
on students seeing practice with a general veterinary practitioner. 
I do not deny its value but I do not think our training can be too 
scientific and I feel sure the student would benefit from more 
practical experience under scientific guidance. We are too much 
inclined as a profession to speak in non-scientific terms, a fact which 
is reflected in many of our text-books. I regret to say that this 
tendency is found even in some people of whom more is to be 
expected and on my return from overseas I recently attended an 
N.V.M.A. divisional meeting where one of our professorial staff 
gave a paper which could not have been more unscientific in its 
mode of presentation had it been given to a young farmers’ club. 

The real value of education lies not only in the work appertaining 
to veterinary science, but also in preparing the graduate to take his 
place in the community. I think our colleges are often too small 
and as they are purely veterinary the student does not gain these 
contacts wigh the other professions, without which no man can be 
really broadminded. 

Where, then, are we to go? I am confident that not until we get 
well equipped centres will our veterinary standards improve and 
to give the student that social background and breadth of vision 
these centres must be part and parcel of a university. All the 


world over a university degree is rated higher than a diploma and 
five years is too long to spend at any college for any diploma. 


With degree status you would not find in your columns correspond. 
ence regarding the abbreviation “ Vet.” or attempts to give us a 
false status by the use of the term “Dr.” But not only would a 
university education benefit the student; what of the increased 
status of the professorial staffs of the profession? It is well known 
that for financial and other reasons we do not always attract our 
best men to the colleges. How different would this situation be 
were veterinary education conducted in the universities with all 
their attendant facilities for research and liaison with the other 
sciences. It has always appeared to me an anomaly that at Cam- 
bridge University the benefits of the work at its excellent depart- 
ments in agriculture and animal pathology should be denied to any 
veterinary student body. It is to be regretted that some of our 
profession assess education at the universities at such a low value. 

As one of your correspondents, Paul Crosfield, has pointed out, 
there has been a dangerous over simplification of the issue. The 
benefits of a uniportal system are not to be denied, but is all to be 
sacrificed for this one issue? The universities do not, as has been 
suggested, throw degrees at people. They have a high standard 
of entrance and better tutorial staff and facilities, and with these 
conditions fulfilled the end result, whether multiportal or uniportal, 
cannot but be better. 

The much vaunted and much discussed uniportal systern hinges 
on one point only, namely, the examination of the student. Bur 
our examination system is not perfect, nor do we always get the 
best men for the job, and with the suggested increase in veterinary 
colleges and students it will be still more difficult for examiners 
under the present system to afford the extra time. The achievement 
of any degree of uniformity in examinations is a matter dependent 
not so much upon the examiner as upon the time taken to examine: 
to eliminate the element of chance, examinations would have to be 
spread over days and not hours. With university status I cannot 
imagine these institutions employing as examiners any but the 
best available and surely as a profession we possess more peopl 
capable of carrying out this duty than the small handful of present- 
day examiners ? 

Too much stress has been laid recently on our tradition in this 
matter. This, after all, is only the system of education evolved by 
our predecessors to suit the conditions of the period. It does not 
therefore follow that it suits the different environment of to-dav. 
Progress is only attained by breaking with tradition. After all 
we did, as a profession, arise from farriers and our medical brethren 
ence practised under the barber’s pole. 

One further word. If our educational and professional status 
is to be raised the pecuniary reward must be commensurate. | 
do not consider the salaries offered by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and other public bodies to be in keeping with a course of study 
lasting five years. A glance at the daily Press will show that 
similar remuneration can be obtained in many trades, not profes- 
sions, at which proficiency is easily attained and for which training 


is negligible. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. M. Barn, Major, R.A.V.C. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 ro 1937, aNnp 
AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937 (PART IV). 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 


(Notifiable) Diseases 
| Foot- | | 
Period Anthrax and- Parasitic | Sheep | Swine | 
mouth , Mange® Scab | Fever 
Nov. Ist to | 
15th 1945 ... wns 4 — | 5 | 22 
Corresponding 
period in— } 
1944 9 | 2 | 6 
1943... 9 — 1 20 | 34 
1942 a 16 49 — 53 CO 12 
Total Jan. Ist to | 
Nov. 15th 1945 110 123 S| 6 108 867 
Corresponding { | 
period in— | 
1944... 163 | «156 7 206 1,265 
1943 = 253 | 15 7 | 195 481 
1942 pve 308 601 26 | 221 412 
| j 


Note.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
* Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 
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XUM 4 


William Youatr (1776-1847) 
Co-editor of The Veterinarian, which 
advocated veterinary reform from 1828 
onwards; harbinger of reunion’ with 
agriculture. 


John Hunter (1728-1793) 
Comparative Anatomist and Surgeon. 
The “life and soul” of the movement 
which first established veterinary educa- 
tion in England in 1791. 


George (1833-1901) 
Promoted the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 
1881; President, R.C.V.S., 1880-84, 1886-87. 


Some Great Pioneers in the British Veterinary Profession 


Thomas Turner (1800-1859) 
Chairman of the Charter Committee, 
1840-44 ; first President, R.C.V.S., 1844-51. 


Sir John MecFapyean (1853-1941) 
Promoted the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 
1920; President, R.C.V.S., 1906-09, Apr. 
8th, 1910-June 30th, 1910, 1930-31. 
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